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Telephone Relay 
about 3/5 actual size 


HEN you drop a nickel in a pay station and dial a call 
—or dial from home or office—as many as 1000 telephone 
relays go into action. 


The relay is the little device illustrated above—an electrical 
switch that works far faster than you can wink. You probably 
don’t know it exists. But you couldn’t make a telephone call 
without it. 


These relays leap into service when you telephone, opening and 
closing circuits. They operate millions of times in their lifetime. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories designed this relay and some of 
the Laboratories’ best scientific minds are spending all their 
time improving it. 


Is it worth while to assign such great talent to so small a device? 


Here is the answer: There are more than 100,000,000 relays in 
the Bell System and they represent one dollar out of every six 
spent for equipment in dial telephone exchanges. 


Design changes by Bell Telephone Laboratories have already 
saved millions of dollars in cost and greatly improved telephone 
service. It is this kind of research, especially in a time 

of rising costs, that helps keep your Bell System 
telephone service low in price. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES A great research 
organization, working to bring you the best possible 


telephone service at the lowest possible cost 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 
47 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Founded in 1913 for the control of can- 
cer. Has 59 divisions under which local 
units operate. Raises funds annually to 
support cancer research, education of the 
public and _ physicians, improvement of 
standards of cancer diagnosis and _ treat- 
ment. Field Army has a service program 
organized by divisions in which more than 
a milhon volunteers participate.  Educa- 
tional materials may be obtained from the 
Society’s divisions and local units. 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM- 


MITTEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th 


Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clar- 
ence E, Pickett, Executive Secretary. Rep- 
resents the Society of Friends in relief and 
social welfare services on a non-sectarian 
basis and without discrimination of race or 
nationality. Present activities include CHILD 
FEEDING and OTHER RELIEF PROJ- 
ECTS: in Japan; in Finland, France, 
Poland, Italy, Austria, Germany and else- 
where in Europe; MEDICA WORK, 
DRUG TRANSPORT and REHABILI- 
TATION; in China and India; REFUGEE 
AID: in United States and abroad; RACE 
RELATIONS: improvement of housing and 
employment for egroes, college lecture- 
ships; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: hous- 
ing projects and consultative services to 
management and labor; VOLUNTEER 
WORK CAMPS: for college and high- 
school students to become acquainted with 
social and economic problems in the United 
States and Mexico; INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS: 350 institutes to promote 
study of religious and economic bases for 
peace and post-war reconstruction; student 
study groups for peace education on college 
campuses. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED 
CROSS, Administered through national 
headquarters in Washington, D, G3, and 
five area offices in New York, N. Y., Alex- 
andria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., 
San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,751 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis, ervices of the Red Cross are: 
Services to the Armed Forces and Services 
to Veterans (including Home Service), In- 
ternational Activities, Disaster Prepared- 
ness and Relief, Medical Services, the Na- 
tional Blood Program, Nursin Services, 
Nutrition Service, First Aid, Water Safety 
and Accident Prevention, Volunteer Serv- 
ices, American Junior Red Cross, and 
College Units, i 
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BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC., 
United States and Canada, 1347 Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia ch 
Pennsylvania. To promote Big Brother 
work by disseminating information as to 
its Proper functions and scope; by assist- 
ing its member organizations in ‘each of 
their local fields; by giving assistance and 
guidance to new pre wishing to or- 
Ganize so as to allow of their Big Brother 
membership in the National body which is 
composed of Catholic, Jewish, Protestant 
Ae non-sectarian Big Brother organiza- 
ons. 


+ 
B’NAI B’RITH, oldest and largest na- 


tional Jewish service and fraternal organi- 
zation whose program embraces manifold 
activities in post-war service, Americanism, 
youth welfare, war relief, education, com- 
munity ond social service, inter-faith good 
will, defense of Jewish rights and phila- 
thropy. Membership 325,000 including wom- 
en’s auxiliaries and junior units—1003 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


5 gas pi School. pans me 
seven issu e year’s subscription. 
~ Also publishes ‘ashington Report nent 
interpretation 


ly), of national legislati 
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THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY ° 


U. S. A., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. _Week-day, group-work organiza- 
tion for girls sponsored by the Episcopal 
Church. Executive Secretary, Helen Gib- 


son Hogue. 
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GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S. A.— 


Nat’?! Hidatrs:,, 15SmE say St, Ni, Yo. 17. 
Inc. 1915. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, Hon. 
Pres.; Mrs. C._ Waughan Ferguson, Pres.; 
Mrs. Dudley H. Mills, Sec’y; Mrs. Paul 
Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. Affiliated with the 
World Assn. _ of Girl Guides and _ Girl 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
offers a program of citizenship activities 
and community service in fields of inter- 
national friendship, outdoor life, homemak- 
ing, the arts and future vocations. Training 
is provided to qualify leaders to work 
with girls in carrying out the objectives of 
the organization. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MAN- 


AGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill. To aid in improving 
municipal administration (1) annually issues 
the Municipal Year Book, the authoritative 
tesume of activities and statistical data of 
American Cities, (2) publishes Public 
Management, a monthly journal on local 
government administration, (3) conducts 
Management Information Service for 
Cities on a fee basis, (4) issues special re- 
ports such as Municipal Public Relations, 
Police and Minority Groups, etc. (5) pro- 
vides a series of eight practical correspond- 
ence courses in municipal management. 
Write for a complete list of publications 
and a catalogue on training, 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
A private non-profit organization established 
in 1904, Makes studies of child labor and 
related educational problems; cooperates 
in improving state laws; supports federal 
measures for protection, health and edu- 
cation of youth. Yearl membership, in- 
cluding monthly bulletin The merican 
Child and_ other publications, from $2.00. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDU- 


CATION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. 
(a division of The Yale Plan on Alcohol- 
ism), 2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, 
Ns Sic pe oe organization established 
in 1944, to aid in the education of the pub- 
lic in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It 
does not take sides in the Wet-Dry contro- 
versy. It provides speakers to interested 
groups and distributes factual unbiased lit- 
erature. It organizes citizen’s committees in 
communities throughout the country, and 
sponsors and guides these local committees 
In programs of education and action in 
their communities, designed to meet this 
great medical and social problem. Through 
these local affiliates it promotes and estab- 
lishes facilities for the rehabilitation of the 
alcoholic. It promotes prevention of alco- 
holism through-education and rehabilitation. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS, __ INC., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. A non- 


county in the nation, it guarantees the 
est, available care and treatment for in- 
fantile Paralysis victim: regardless of age, 
trace or religion, and furnishes immediate. 
aid to epidemic areas when polio strikes. 
By appropriating funds to recognized re- 
search institutions, it supports scientific in- 


. Vestigation into the cause, prevention and 


cure of poliomyelitis. In addition, it finances 

€ training of polio specialists and main- 
tains a program of information and edu. 
cation to acquaint the public with facts 
about the disease, Truly a “‘people’s phi- 
lanthropy,” its funds are derived  solel 
from voluntary contributions by Ameri- 
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NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 
INC. 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


. Y. A non-profit Bureau established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and international, and 
to advise contributors in their giving. Some 
600 different philanthropic agencies are 
inquired about annually. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and _ reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau members 
who are eligible for its confidential reports 
include individuals, corporations, chambers 
of commerce, some 570 local community 
chests and councils and 40 foundations. 
Publishes annually, ‘‘Giver’s Guide to Na- 
tional Philanthropy,”’ price 10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 
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THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Mel- 


cher, Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for eS and oe = 
aged and interested in vocational guidan 
ona the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance. Journal. 
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THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 


114 East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activi- 
ties:—Collects information about correc- 
tional institutions and works to improve cor- 
rectional methods and standards. Aids re- 
leased prisoners in their problems of read- 
justment by securing employment and giv- 
ing such other assistance as they may re 
quire. Austin H. MacCormick, Exec, Dir. 
Robt. R. Hannum, Dir. of Vocational Place- 
ment. 
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PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 


119 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. The Play Schools Association is 
concerned with developing work-play pro- 
grams for school-age children in their out- 
of-school hours, under trained leadership. 
Emphasis is placed on _ individual and 
social development through group living. 
Community resources are used. Pamphlets 
and a sound film are available. National 
field service includes consultation _ and 
training of personnel in public and Private 
agencies, 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERA- 
TION, INC., One Madison Avenue, New 


York 10, N. Y.—A non-profit organization 
formed in 1932 to assist children without 
regard to race or cr American pro- 
gram, operating through 132 county com- 
mittees in disadvantaged areas of eight 
states, includes wide range of activities. to 
improve health and educational opportuni- 
ties of children, many in schools for which 
SCF obtains sponsors. Overseas program 
includes school and child sponsorships in 
France, Holland, Finland and Greece and 
furnishing layettes as funds are available: 
operates abroad in cooperation with sister 
affiliates of International Union for Child 
Welfare under American supervision. Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions of cash 
and commodities, 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 


19th St., New York 3. A tive edu- 
cational society built around a periodical 
rather than a campus, and carrying forward 
swift research and interpretation in the 
fields of family and child welfare, health, 
education, civics, industrial and race rela- 
tions, and the common welfare. Publishes 
monthly Survey Graphic, Magazine of So- 
cial Interpretation without count: and 
Survey idmonthly 
Work. Membership, $10, and upwards. 
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This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphie four times a_ year including | 
special numbers. Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to 
Promote good government, better edu- 
cation, city p! \ 


the safeguarding of civil 
conservation, “om of the Arts—eeco- 


c planning 
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lanning and housing, im- 
proved industrial and labor relations, 7 


| Among Ourselves 


&.. DECORATIVE AND DISTINGUISHED CER- 
hificates of appreciation have come into this 
Hiffice lately, which Survey Graphic will 
evear as feathers in its cap. 
|) One is from the Chicago Defender, cer- 
ifying that Survey .Graphic has been 
laced on the weekly’s “Honor Roll of 
Oemocracy for the practice of the principles 
tf Democracy.” This, for 1947. 


The second is from the National Con- 
ierence of Christians and Jews and “ex- 
vresses its deep appreciation to Survey 
uraphic for superior assistance in the pro- 
notion of American Brotherhood, 1948.” 


i 
] 


It is only proper for the recipient to say 
what praise in these terms is generosity be- 
rond all requirements. It is, of course, 
ao less a satisfaction. Survey Graphic will 
70 ahead with a more substantial pride 
om account of these words. Yet in all 
monesty, it must be said that there has 
seen something premeditated and inten- 
ional in this. To practice the principles 
bf Democracy and to assist in promoting 
American Brotherhood have been funda- 
mental planks in the platform of Survey 
Graphic from its earliest beginnings, and 
as far as it lies in the editors to perceive, 
they will so continue to be. 


WHEN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES RE- 
<ently slashed the appropriation request of 
she Social Security Administration for next 
wear, it threatened to undermine the whole 
sound, integrated development of social se- 
curity in this country. This radical House 
action, if the Senate goes along, virtually 
dismembers the agency. It would remove 
‘he employment insurance program from 
‘he Social Security Administration; cut 
Commissioner Arthur J. Altmeyer’s im- 
mediate staff by two thirds, and his pub- 
ic information and research staffs by more 
‘han half, sharply reduce the grants to 
states for the Employment Service, and 
deprive the commissioner of the present 
-egional offices through which day-to-day 


Management of the whole complex pro- 


Iram is carried on. 

This, in fact, destroys the social security 
system, built up since 1935. From _ its 
xeginning as the Social Security Board, the 
ugency has been acclaimed widely as a 
nodel public body—non-political, efficient, 
ind successful in balancing the claims for 
ecurity of the aged, widowed, orphaned, 
ind unemployed in an integrated’ scheme. 
The House now sweeps away necessary 
nanagement, planning, research, training, 
ind informational services both in Wash- 
ngton and in the field. It would cut the 
rogram . into four unrelated, competing 
egments — old age insurance, the assist- 
inces, the children’s services, and employ- 
nent security, forcing each to develop sup- 
sorting pressure groups and to compete for 
propriations. Unless the Senate corrects 
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what the House has done, the social se- 
curity program will have no cohesion and 
no effective direction. 

The House action is defended as an 
economy measure. But there are many to 
question how far petty personal animosi- 
ties and campaign-year politics are involved. 


I O THE EpITor: 


On reading “Twenty Years in Hull 
House” by Jane Addams, I ran across the 
following sentence: “I also longed for the 
comfort of a definite social creed, which 
should afford at one and the same time 
an explanation of the social chaos and the 
logical steps towards its better ordering.” 

I have written on that subject since 1909. 
My object in writing is to get in touch 
with people who think on the intellectual 
and moral level of Jane Addams. So far 
I have been unsuccessful. However, I still 
have hopes. To my knowledge, no social 
thinker advances a concrete, seminal “so- 
cial creed” which would pass the criterion 
of Jane Addams, Goodness knows such a 
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“social creed” is long overdue. 

Of course, I realize the well-nigh in- 
superable difficulty the promulgation of a 
new social creed entails. My shortcomings 
are an overwhelming handicap; besides, it 
is my considerate conviction that a new 
social creed to be viable must have a social 
genesis. 

I appeal through your paper for col- 
laborators, who think on the philosophic 
and moral level of Jane Addams, and in 
terms of progressive social evolution. 

Puiwie WEIss 
508 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


HIS MONTH SEES THE END OF THE 
$22,000,000 Julius Rosenwald Fund which, 
in its thirty-one years of distinguished work 
was used, as its founder directed, chiefly to 
improve Negro educational and health fa- 
cilities, and to further sound race relations. 

Edwin R. Embree, who served as presi- 
dent of the Fund for more than twenty 
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ETER ALL THE INTERVENING 
gloom, it is hard to realize that 
only three years have passed since the 
mutual felicitations and high hopes 
at the signing of the United Nations 
Charter at San Francisco, June 26, 
11945. 

Adolf Hitler then was less than two 
months dead and mankind had in no 
wise adjusted to its new freedom 
ifrom the Nazi menace nor to its re- 
sponsibilities which sprang from un- 
rconditional surrender. The thrill of 
recent victory created a peak of op- 
ftimism. 

The three years since have seen the 
ifall of Japan, the independence of In- 
)dia, the replacement of half the exist- 
ing governments around the world by 
inew and often politically different 
‘ones, America’s demobilization and 
ireconversion, the shrinkageof the 
1945 dollar—if you called it 100 cents 
'then—to a value of 80 cents or less in 

1948, and the-recognition of an Iron 
Curtain somehow suspended between 
the Soviet Union and the United 


States. ‘These are major changes, but 


not the greatest. 

When the charter was signed, 
Hiroshima had yet six weeks to live. 
Never, perhaps, has there been a 
change as stunning as the atomic 
bomb. And next after that it is quite 
possible the greatest and most omin- 
ous change has been the decline of 
popular faith in the United Nations. 
_ Three years ago the general senti- 
ment was well expressed by President 
Truman at San Francisco when he 
began, “Oh, what a great day this 
can be in history!” Less than four 
months later that dragon of the 
League of Nations, the United States 
Senate, ratified the UN charter and 
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our membership by a vote of 89 to 2. 

By the following summer, enthusi- 
asm had begun to cool. ‘The Gallup 
Poll has a question which it repeats 
periodically: “Are you satisfied or dis- 
satishled with the progress that the 
United Nations has made to date?” 
In May 1946 the satisfied and the dis- 
satisfied were precisely even, 37 per- 
cent each. But dissatisfaction regis- 
tered 49 percent in July 1946, down 
to 33 percent January 1947, up to 51 
percent September 1947, and 54 per- 
cent May 1948. The high for Amer- 
ican satisfaction came in January 
1947, 39 percent, and in May it had 
dropped to 21 percent. Percentages 
in favor of changing the charter have 
gone up steadily, reflecting the opin- 
ion that it isn’t working well enough. 
The simple question of “for or 
against” UN produces a high vote 
“for,” but mention UN in conversa- 
tion and you risk a laugh. 


Rea PEACE SEEMS INFINITELY FAR- 


ther away, after three years, and 
war nearer. The most ambitious inter- 
national undertaking now in progress, 
European recovery, has been cau- 
tiously put outside UN. The veto in 
the Security Council repeatedly blocks 
progress — twenty-three proposals 
vetoed, twenty-two of them by Soviet 
Russia. When the American“ govern- 
ment stepped into the Greek crisis, it 
forgot all about UN and only by 
afterthought gave a bow of recogni- 


tion. Palestine is a crimson blotch on 


UN’s doorstep. And when a loan 
was asked for construction of UN 
headquarters on the site given by 
John D. Rockefeller, Senator Flanders 
answered with an applauded wise- 
crack, “We cannot bring a dying body 
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Sm initeds \W/e Stand...” 


back to life and health by building a 
$65,000,000 mausoleum for it.” 

The greatest of all disillusionments, 
perhaps, was what happened to 
Czechoslovakia. Among the oratori- 
cal flights of 1945 was one by the 
chairman of the Czech delegation, Jan 
Masaryk, in which he said: 


We have been invited to San Fran- 
cisco by the four powers in whose keep- 
ing the responsibility for future peace is 
concentrated. I put the cause of Czecho- 
slovakia and the promise of her full co- 
operation in their hands. Flanked as 
they are by the unanimous will for peace 
of all the United Nations who have the 
privilege of sharing this responsibility 
in a major or minor way, they can and 
must lead us toward a better tomorrow 
after an unspeakable, frightful yesterday. 


The world now has witnessed the 
tragedy of Masaryk’s death, and noted 
that neither the Big Four nor the 
United Nations was able to avert the 
minority coup which took charge of 
Czechoslovakia’s tomorrow. 

Looking back over these three years 
it would be easy to say that the Amer- 
ican people were naive about the 
United Nations, and oversold. And 
who, today, can shut his eyes to the 
prevailing cynicism? Another war 
has become a present dread, black as 
midnight. What more fitting than 
that one of the Pulitzer Prizes this 
year should go to a poem titled “The 
Age of Anxiety,” abounding in lines 
such as “Lies and lethargies police the 
world in its periods of peace!” 

Enough dark days have been 
survived in the UN’s past to afford 
hope for present stress, and on one 
of those days Lord Halifax struck a 
note which deserves longer remem- 
brance. It was at San Francisco, and 
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after a certain adverse vote Mr. Molo- 
tov picked himself up angrily and 
walked out, to the general conster- 
nation. Some one asked the British 
Ambassador what he thought about 
prospects. “I don’t think,” he said, 
“that this is the end of the world.” 
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Be Unitep NaTIoNs HAS WORKED 
badly, perhaps, more often than well. 
It is a wonder and miracle, however, 
that it works at all. 

Long before the charter was ratified 
or could even start to function, the 
whole structure of human thinking 
was atomically smashed. Nothing 
since then has been the same—par- 
ticularly international relationships. 

There was another crippling factor, 
too. subtle for advance precautions. 
Hitler was gone, and no one feared 
him any more. No one feared the 
Japanese. The nations were released 
from the cohesive grasp of their com- 
mon danger, and wartime’s simple 
difficulties were replaced by the dis- 
integrating complexities of non- 
belligerence. 

The UN was conceived as a ma- 
chine whereby the big nations, vic- 
torious through their military alliance, 
should work unanimously in peace to 
settle difficulties for the lesser ones. 

Now came the toughest difficulty of 
all, fundamental and enormous, an 
angry struggle for power between the 
two leading survivors. Already there 
had been latent rivalry, but this was 
positive, and not local but worldwide. 
Both Soviet Russia and the United 
States lacked experience in the diplo- 
_ matic initiation of global policies. The 
two came to rely increasingly on them- 
selves for security and not on the 
United Nations; at each step either 
took, the other’s distrust increased. 

These adverse factors are not in the 
UN charter nor any fault of the char- 
ter—in fact, they are beyond reach of 
any charter. The greatest specific fail- 
ure in international politics today, the 
inability to write peace treaties with 
Germany and Japan, is a subject ex- 
pressly removed from UN jurisdic- 
tion. The liquidation of the war was 
left to its victors, and the main causes 
for non-performance there are the 
same as have stopped the UN itself. 

Frustrations of this kind were not 
foreseen precisely at San Francisco, 
but plenty of sober warnings were 
given in general terms. None was 
_ more pointed than that of Field Mar- 


shal Smuts—‘Unless the spirit - to 
operate it is there, the best plan or 
machine may fail. The human fac- 
tor must play its part.” 

It seems needless today to go into 
the failures. There have been many. 
Looking back, however, it would be 
hard to find any which would not 
have turned out at least as badly with- 
out the UN. On the other hand, there 
have been impressive successes. 

The United Nations has halted 
murderous wars in Indonesia and 
Kashmir, and won substantial results 
in Iran and on the border of Greece. 
It has negotiated basic political dif 
ferences and brought about the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from coun- 
tries unable to defend their own 
territory. In the matter of Greece, al- 
though veto in the Security Council 
twice prevented intervention, the 
question was brought up in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and a UN commission 
appointed which still serves as the 
eyes of the world upon possible in- 
vasion. 

The foregoing successes are all in 
the political field, the most. delicate 
and difficult of human endeavors. 
Even to list them would be unfair if 
it should obscure other points 
scored. But each of these was achieved 
over passionate opposition, and their 
clearest meaning is that UN from the 
start has accepted tough challenges, 
not just easy ones, and has been good 
for real accomplishment. They con- 
firm, indeed, that UN is the world’s 
hope, and if hope today is no blazing 
flame, at least this is the spark. 
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Fle. LEacuE or NATIONS EXPERIENCE 
of nearly thirty years ago affords a 
measure for the progress of UN. A 
useful yardstick may be seen in 
Henry L. Stimson’s recent volume, 
“On Active Service.” Mr. Stimson and 
Elihu Root were among the Repub- 
licans who saw merit in the League, © 
despite its Wilsonian origin, and re- 
gretted its rejection. The book says: 


To them, the central requirement was 
for a constantly available international 
meeting-ground, The ancient pride of 
sovereign nations could not be ended 
in a day, but if international discussion~ 
could become a regular habit, and_ if 
the United States, particularly, could 
learn to consider herself a participant in 
the world’s problems, then the resort to 
war might not become necessary. 


Mr. Stimson was picturing ardent 


wish and unrealized hope in 1919. Ii 4 
the world were back there today with 
out established international system or 
pledged obligation, the statesman of} 9 
good will must still dream of such al 
meeting-ground. But no description) 
could be more accurate than Mr. 


Success under UN auspices. It is so- 
ber fact, with more besides. | 

The United Nations is the focusing i 
point of world public opinion in the 
face of which every nation and cause 
feels a need to justify itself, often by 
modifying its position. The Security § 
Council, General Assembly, or any 
major committee represents the con- 
centrated gaze of mankind. Here is} 
nothing less than an international 
conscience. 

These habitual and. scheduled dis- 
cussions, furthermore, offer a positive ¥ 
alternative to war where none existed 
before. Parties to the most violent 
disagreements are brought together 
without hesitation or self-conscious- 
ness, often when they alone have re- 
fused to continue meeting. The UN’s 
position is different from some neu- 
tral’s proffer of good offices to settle 
a dispute. It was established for the 
express purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. By and 
large, one of its greatest attributes, in 
practice is this disciplinary influence. 

There it stands, the United Na- 
tions Organization, with fifty - eight 
members and omitting no major pow- 
ers except wartime enemies, an_ 
achievement without precedent. The 
United States was always outside the 
League of Nations, Soviet Russia out-— 
side much of the time. Both meet 
every day at UN. For all its limita- 
tions, UN represents a degree of har- — 
monized endeavor which required the © 
most frightful of wars to attain, and 
demanding perfections now after a 
three-year cooling off period carries — 
very little conviction. 

Aside from peace and_ security, — 
those aboriginal problems which man-_ 
kind never has solved but which it 
must now, UN already has had larger — 
success through some of its specialized _ 
agencies. These were set up to re-_ 
move various causes of war. The UN 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
actually has insured a more equal dis- 
tribution of scarce grain supplies in 
order to reduce regional starvation, 
and it is performing a worldwide task 
otherwise neglected in stepping - up 
food production. There are other 
agencies already at work, the Health 
Organization, the Bank and the 
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Fund, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, and the like. Much of the 
machinery provided in the charter 
has never been brought into being 


and some ventures are functioning 


only slowly. This glance makes no 


é attempt to catalog the whole volum- 
i inous sweep of the thing. But after 


three years struggle to take root’ in a 
bombed-out and unhappy world, UN 
at least can say this for itself—if it 
were obliterated, the vacuum would 


| by filled only by chaos. 
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e., Unitrep Nations HAs DROPPED 
in prestige steadily now for three 
years, and the atomic menace has 
mounted. There you have a pair of 
trends, all right, and what a prospect 
for a world to live in! Draw the two 
lines as a graph and you can see they 
intersected last month when the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission voted to 
suspend its efforts for atomic control, 
acknowledging failure and turning 
back the job — atom not controlled, 
UN not agreed, a fatal incompatibil- 
ity, and what is to be done? The 
easiest thing to do about it is to alibi, 
and we have at hand two talking 
points, the Russians and the charter. 


The Russians have been boorishly 
obstructive, have seized the sessions as 
a loudspeaker for their propaganda 
and taken their chance for spying on 
Western activities. They have per- 
verted the UN to their narrowest 
purposes and there is hardly one line 
of endeavor not made more difficult 
because of them. When blame is 
passed around, they will have to bear 
a load of it, but that subtracts nothing 
from what falls upon ourselves. The 
end of the world has not come, the 
Russians give no sign of wanting to 


pull out, and UN would be crippled 


| 
| 
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by their absence. 

The demand for a new charter or 
for amendments can be called the su- 
preme alibi. Would any new arrange- 
ment, even if obtainable, be more 
than another affair of words on paper, 
a new set of rules, still within human 
skill to circumvent? As the organiza- 


tion develops it is certain that it must 


find a way to correct its structural 


defects, especially the charter’s accept- 


, 
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ance of unlimited—i.e. irreconcilable 
—national sovereignty. 


But to center attention now on 


amendments is above all else a way 
of saying that the fault lies not in the 
member governments, not in the men, 


but in that convenient impersonal cor- 
porate entity, the United Nations. 
Long before Secretary of State Mar- 
shall set his face against amendments, 
Field Marshall Smuts had already said 
at San Francisco, “The human factor 
must play its part.” 

This reliance on UN as if by de- 

fault, is it not a senéimental conclu- 
sion? Here is the answer. Apply it 
to any international problem which 
seems insoluble today. The alterna- 
tive would be war. UN is the other 
alternative and it has time at work 
on its side. It gives us a chance. 
. Assessing blame does not settle the 
problem. If our hope lies in UN and 
the world has to make do with pres- 
ent rules at least for the next few 
years, what is needed that has been 
missing so far? 

For Americans the only response of 
practical use is what we do ourselves. 
Fortunately, that can be the greatest 
factor in making UN work, for the 
United States is the leading member. 
We too have full. veto power. We 
have the bomb. The dollar is our 
currency, and it rules the world’s fi- 
nance. And we have not yet ex- 
hausted a vast industrial and moral 
potential. The responsibility is ours. 

The United States once upon a time 
lived on a luxury basis, politically even 
more than economically. It could say 
that its policy was to have no foreign 
policy; it could act on quick im- 
provisation and shut its eyes to con- 
sequences and inconsistencies. But 
those luxuries, now, it cannot afford. 

The United States has been a 
strong support to UN, and a dire 
liability. Our uncertainty and inepti- 
tude on Palestine surely damaged UN 
as severely as anything it has suffered, 
and UN weakness in turn is weak- 
ness for us. If the settled intention 
had been to impair UN’s influence 
before the world, could anything have 
been more effective than our off- 
again-on-again-gone-again demonstra- 
tion in recent months? Luxury is a 
mild word for that, and no finger 
pointing at the British, Russians, Zion- 
ists, or Arabs can expunge our own 
record. 

Not only Palestine, but other great 
issues are crowding us into difficult 
positions. What can our government 
do? In brief, it can make up its mind. 
It can decide to have one thing or 
another, but not a bit of everything. 
It can formulate policy, and on world- 
wide terms, with foresight and firm- 
ness. The League of Naticns issue, 
was left to the election of 1920, with 


results not recommending the prac- 
tice. According to the Constitution, 
foreign policy is the Executive’s duty. 
and this cries for settled planning in 
the line of abiding national interests, 
not political expediency. Our policy 
is for the administration to determine 
—with information, industry, and 
wisdom, all available to it; with help 
from the political opposition such as 
Senator Vandenberg has given, and 
with courage, which is more personal. 


le UN Is TO DEVELOP UNQUESTIONED 
control of the atom menace, if it is to 
smooth frictions between East and 
West and save the peace, it will need 
back of it a clear-visioned steadfast- 
ness of American policy. The League 
was killed by overt acts, ours in par- 
ticular. That is not the only way. By 
withholding the full support which 
UN must have, paying it no mind, 
hitching it to fantastic local politics, 
not trusting it—by these means it is 
possible for us alone to kill the 
United Nations. We alone cannot be- 
stow vigorous life but we can be a 
greater help than any other. 

Conceivably under the sudden im- 
pact of the last war the American 
people might have gone down into 
the pit dug for us by the Axis. In that 
case we should have no difficulty this 
year in taking attentive interest in 1s- 
sues affecting our survival. But now 
we have emerged from world war a 
second time the big winner. For us 
to remain obtuse and indifferent is to 
say that we have learned nothing 
and raise doubts around the world as 
to whether American victory is a 
good thing. 

This year’s elections give every 
citizen a personal opportunity to 
strengthén the United Nations. For- 
tunately there is no issue on UN in 
itself, at least UN seems assured of 
unanimous endorsement — nominally. 
But it can die of nominal support. It 
needs the support of men and parties 
to whom it is important. This sup- 
port must be demanded by aroused 
voters, by individual Americans sub- 
stituting attention for apathy and pa- 
tience for cynicism, and dedicating 
their firmest determination. Without 
waiting for November, the need cries 
for American energy, just as it got 
behind the war, to get behind this 
embodiment of the cause of peace. 
With such a pattern and in loyal in- 
ternational cooperation, it lies in our 
hands to make UN the potent author- 
ity which is the world’s hope. 
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Grandpa Wants to Work 


when older workers have useful jobs, when their great 


Everybody wins, nobody loses, 
ered and experience are tapped by business and industry. 


reserves of character, skill, 


“N 
OBODY WANTS YOU WHEN 


you're old and grey. That’s the way 
the song goes. And how true! If only 
you could tell me how I could be 
helpful. ’'ve got time on my hands 
and nothing to do.” 

Thus wrote a man of seventy-two 
recently to the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging. His words typified the senti- 
ment of hundreds of other letters re- 
ceived by the committee in the first 
six months of its existence. And they 
helped strengthen the committee’s de- 
termination to “save our elderly. from 
the withering effects of unemploy- 
ment, uselessness, illness, and neglect.” 

Suggestions on how this goal might 
be achieved are contained in the com- 
mittee’s report last spring to the New 
York State legisiature. This is a land- 
mark document —the opening study 
by the first official body on over-all 
problems of the aging in this country. 

But it is only one of widely scat- 
tered indications of a growing inter- 
est in the aging and the aged. 
Grandpa, and Grandma as well, are 
beginning to emerge from the 
shadows into the spotlight of public 
attention. 

Old age, of course, is hardly a new 
thing under the sun. Methuselah 
achieved his 969 years, and many of 
his contemporaries thought nothing of 
ticking off several hundred years 
themselves. Whatever the length of a 
year in that ancient era, it hardly al- 
ters the fact that longevity has always 
~ been with us. 

The difference today is that mod- 
ern medical science in cutting down 
on deaths among the young has made 
old age an average possibility, not 
just an achievement of the hardy few. 
_ Today, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, nearly 8 percent of our 
population is over 65, as against less 
than 5 percent thirty years ago, and 
4 percent in 1900. By the year 2000, 
old folks are expected to comprise 
from 11 to 15 percent, and. at least 
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half the population will be over 45. 

We are becoming a nation of older 
people faced with the paradox of a 
cultural pattern that leaves little room 
for oldsters in the main stream of 
living. Cramped living quarters, mod- 
ern urban complexity, and accelerated 
industrialization have tended to throw 
the matriarchs and patriarchs into an 
unnatural isolation, conducive to 
frustration and despair. At last, how- 
ever, a gradual awakening to the 
meaning of population trends is be- 
ginning to produce action. 

Significant as testimony to such 
awakening was the establishment last 
fall of New York State’s Committee 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond of Newburgh. 

Now continued by the legislature 
for another year, the committee is 
gathering additional data on the con- 
ditions and needs of old folks and is 
promoting interest in their problems 
among industrialists, government ad- 
ministrators and community leaders. 
Between sessions the work is handled 
by the committee secretary, Albert J. 
Abrams, a young man whose faith in 
the potentialities of the elderly is hap- 
pily contagious. 

The recent report contains five 
recommendations whereby the law- 
makers might help, the aged solve 
problems of employment, financial 
security, health, housing, recreation, 
and education. It adds a number of 
specific suggestions to industry, state 
administrative departments, local com- 
munities, and the federal government 
calculated to increase the security of 
older persons. 


iS REPORT GREW OUT OF SsTAFF~ 
investigation, limited by time largely 
to perusal of studies that had already 
been made by other persons and or- 
ganizations, and to personal inter- 
views with many elderly people, con- 
ferences with experts who deal with 
the aged, and letters received from 
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‘well as the retirement age in most. 


cal Society, two men at sixty can 


_ Thoughtful persons throughout the 


old people all over the state. Through 
these investigations the committee 
found that the needs of old folks 
cannot be met “just by pensions” 
since their strongest desire is to be 
useful, “like anybody else.” “That’s 
why our emphasis has: been on em- 
ployment,” says Senator Desmond. 
“Science is learning that in our old 
folks lie hidden reserves of energy 
which need to be developed and util- 
ized.” 


U NFORTUNATELY THIS POINT OF VIEW, 
though growing in popularity and 
strength, runs counter to the current 
of modern industrial practices. Sixty- 
five is the Social Security “age” as 


industries with their own insurance 
programs. Moreover, many a plant or — 
office refuses to hire people past fifty, 
or even forty. For the job-seeker, par- 
ticularly women, old age is likely to 
come before the first grey hairs. 

All through its investigations and 
in its open hearing in New York 
City, the committee heard testimony 
of the tragedy that results from the 
common assumption that chronolog- 
ically aging or aged persons are pro- 
ductively useless. A number of medi- 
cal men pointed out the variations 
that can exist between chronological 
age and physical age, and deplored 
that employers generally do not rec- — 
ognize the distinction in either their _ 
hiring or retirement policies. Accord- — 
ing to Dr. C. Ward Crampton, chair- — 
man of the subcommittee on geri- ‘ 


atrics of the New York County Medi- 


present a forty year’s difference in 
physiological ages, one having stayed 
as agile and healthy as a man of 
forty, the other having aged- to 
eighty. Evidence is accumulating, the 
medical men warned, that premature 
retirement frequently brings about — 


speedy incapacity and death. 
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country are beginning to sound warn- 
ings that failure to recognize the pro- 
ductive potential of older persons 
presents a danger not only to the old 
folks themselves but to the whole of 
society. As the population pyramid 
gets top-heavy with the aged, the bur- 
den of production falls on a smaller 
and smaller portion of the whole. 
This productive segment Uecreases 
not only as the proportion of persons 
past a certain age grows, but also as 
industry itself keeps lowering its age 
of production. 


ee Is ONLY BEGINNING TO 
become aware of the paradox it has 
created. Though the war showed 
many an employer that people past 
their prime could be used effectively, 
the postwar rise in old age assistance 
indicates that reconversion sent large 
numbers back to rocking chairs. 
Rare are the firms like the Cleve- 
land department store [one of the 
largest, but it strangely shuns men- 
tion] which has made special efforts 
to retain its war-hired older people 
until they have established enough 
credits to qualify for social security 
benefits. This store is exceptional in 
many ways, for in the past few years 
it has been developing a policy based 
not only on a recognition of the abili- 
ties of elderly workers but also on 
their need to be useful as well as 
financially secure. In 1945 the com- 
pany inaugurated a retirement system, 
with a permissive retirement age of 
65, but leaving the way open for the 
continued employment of old people 
“who are mentally and physically able 
to discharge the full responsibilities 
of their job and who in attitude and 


Courtesy of True 


Eighty-six years of living have brought experience, skill, and 
dependability to Sam Holbrook, foreman at the Ithaca Gun Company, 


penditures and where deficiencies ex- 
ist, a foundation, established by the 
company, may make up the differ- 


* ence. 


To accomplish the second purpose 


actions are in harmony with manage--—“conditioning interviews” are held 


ment and the other employes.” 
_ The program is built around two 
purposes, both of which involve 


special services to the individual: 


first, to provide enough income to 
raise the individual’s total resources 
to “the point required for living;”. 


and second, to “prevent the cold 
water shock common to automatic re- 


tirement” by conditioning beforehand 
to ways of using time and energy. 
To accomplish the first purpose the 


with each prospective retiree in which 
an attempt is made to find how he 
may occupy his time and _ possibly 
supplement his income on leaving his 
job through an exploitation of his 
hobbies, avocations and skills. As a 
result the records show that a num- 
ber of retired employes are not only 
leading active and interesting lives but 
are also earning money. 

The store also attempts to adjust 
persons past fifty who are slowing 


~ company makes a careful exploration down or have “passed the peak of 


of’ each prospective retiree’s possible 


 assets—including the company’s own 
profit-sharing plan, the coming pen- 


sion, social security benefits, and other 
‘sources. These are analyzed in -rela- 


tion to the individual’s necessary ex- 
AY 4 ¥ _ ; 


their usefulness” by transferring them 
to less exacting jobs. In some cases, 
the management reports, such efforts 


have met with success, but the policy | 


on the whole is hampered by the lim- 


ited number of such jobs available 


and by the difficulties inherent in 
persuading people to “step down.” 


a ae OLD PEOPLE CAN BE USED EFFEC- 
tively in industry is demonstrated by 
the Ithaca Gun Company, a small but 
prosperous manufacturing concern in 
Ithaca, New York. With both its 
president and vice-president in their 
seventies and a board chairman who 
is 102, this firm’s 430 employes have 
the high average age of 42 and 
there are thirty-two who are over 
65. The company’s policy, according 
to its production manager, J. Stewart 
Hope, is to “utilize these people for 
any job they are physically able to 
do.” There are oldsters in foremen’s 
jobs (one is eighty-six) in skilled fil- 
ing, wood checkering, stocking, and 
practically any physical job other than 
heavy manual labor. . 
“To these jobs,” says Mr. Hope, 
“they bring the skill and experience 
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A subway poster informs employers of the virtues of age 


they have acquired over the many 
years. What they may lack in physi- 
cal agility, they make up in the know- 
how.” 

Old people are demonstrating their 
usefulness also at the Endicott-John- 
son Company, Endicott, New York. 
Among 20,500 persons employed in 
the manufacture of shoes, more than 
800 are over 65. In spite of a volun- 
tary retirement program, only 400 
former employes have chosen retire- 
ment in preference to work. The com- 
pany attributes this to the policy of 
encouraging older employes to re- 
main and carry on. 

A real regard for the special attrib- 
utes of older workers is not uncom- 
mon among companies which keep 
them in their employ. This has been 
indicated by two surveys of manufac- 
turing companies in New York State 
—one by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the other by the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Aging. 

The NICB survey showed that one 
third of the companies regard older 
people as at least as dependable as 
younger ones. Their special comments 
led the board to conclude, “the value 
of the older worker tends to diminish 
less in skilled rather than unskilled 
jobs, in work requiring judgment and 
experience rather than vigor and en- 
thusiasm, and in non-repetitive rather 
than repetitive jobs.” Older men, em- 
ployers find, bring three advantages 
over the younger: greater experience 
which tends to eliminate waste mo- 
tion; less inclination toward outside 
distractions; greater conscientiousness 
arising from mature attitudes. 

The legislative committee’s survey 
has not been processed, but individ- 
ual replies show similar appreciation 
of the qualities of the elderly. 

“In most instances,” wrote a Buf- 
falo manufacturer, “older persons can 
produce as much as younger em- 


_ Ployes, and the older employe is by 


far the most reli- 
able.” Another, in 
New York City, 
maintaining that 
“age frequently of- 
fers more than 
youth in dependabil- 
ity, stick-to-itiveness 
and general willing- 
ness,” praised elderly 
workers as being 
more loyal and _bet- 
ter producers. This 
company’s _attend- 
ance records for the past ninety years 
show that older workers have con- 
sistently had less absenteeism. 

The personnel manager of a large 
chocolate company pointed out that 
the problem was not one of groups 
but of individuals—“many people of 
seventy are younger both mentally 
and physically, than some of us at 
fifty.” One machinist of 80 does “bet- 
ter than average work in his trade.” 

Watchmen, guards, sweepers, clean- 
ers are job classifications frequently 
reserved for the elderly, but also a 
large number of manufacturers 
value skilled elderly workers for their 
patience and experience. An iron 
foundry in Buffalo reported to New 
York’s Joint Legislative Committee 
that older workers were used for the 
“dificult jobs and intricate work,” 
while a furniture manufacturer used 
them in “jobs requiring years of ac- 
cumulative skill, such as upholstering 
or fine cabinet work.” 


Os ENCOURAGING RESULT OF THIS 
survey was the interest stimulated. 
This has been manifested by a num- 
ber of letters received by the commit- 
tee from industrial firms inquiring 


about ways of retaining aged persons - 


in useful employment and asking for 
advice on the institution of “trans- 
motion” plans._ . ; 

Only a few of the reporting com- 
panies, however, had any appreciable 
number of persons on their payrolls 
above 60. Many of those who wrote in 
praise of their “older workers” were 
obviously referring to middle-aged 
rather than elderly persons. 

Inevitably in considering problems_ 
of the aged, the focus must switch 
to the middle-aged. For it is in that 
chronologically vague period that the 
trouble begins, particularly in regard 
to employment. While many com- 
panies make special arrangements for 
persons who have aged in their em- 
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ploy, few will hire new personnel hak 
who have gone beyond the prime of 5} 


life — with the exception, of course, et 
of executives. 4 
Except in boom times, a semi # 


skilled industrial worker laid off and 
secking a new job may find himself [si 
“superannuated” at an age when most 
executives are still in a jumior stage. 
In mahy companies which do not > 
mention age in their stated employ- & 
ment policies, age limitations are jj 
fixed as low as 35 or 40 by actual & 
hiring practices. One Ford plant, ac- 9 
cording to a union representative, has 
never hired anyone over twenty- jf 
eight. None of the Ford plants, this ji 
man maintains, will take on produc- § 
tion workers above the age of 35. 


1. A RECENT SURVEY OF THIRTY-EIGHT ff 
companies: employing 62,827 people 5 
in Rochester, New York, fifteen ad- | 
mitted to having maximum age lim- § 
its above which new employes are not J 
hired. Among these, two companies 
had set the limit at 45; five at 50; 
one at 55; one at 60; and six at 65. 
The report hints that even where age 
limits have not been set as an over- 


all policy, individual personnel man- 


agers or the persons who hire at the 
factory gates frequently use chrono- 
logical age as a criterion. 

Experiences at state employment 
offices reveal the prevalence of age 
limitations in industry. One district _ 
office of the New York State Em-"_ 
ployment Service has been able to 
place only 15 out of 443 elderly per- 
sons interviewed in a two month 
period. Another finds a root of “the 
paradox of jobs that go begging while 
people are jobless” in the fact that 
most of the jobs are “hedged with 
age, skill, and experience  specifica- 
tions that the large majority of job- 
less do not meet.” The New York 
City district office reported last win- 
ter that the proportion of job seekers 
above 59 had «gone up from 5 to 7 
percent from July to November. 

Concern over the unproductivity of _ 
the unemployed aged has prompted — 
Dr. Henry W. Steinhaus of the Equit- _ 


able Life Assurance Society to plead 


for the deferment of retirement. In a — 


‘monograph, “Financing Old Age,” 


prepared for the National Industrial 
Conference Board, he suggests in- 
creasing social security benefits by 1 
percent for each month of deferment 
—a plan which would enable addi- 
tional benefits to accrue to the em- 


ploye without increasing costs to the 
government. Dr. Steinhaus, however, 
neglects to offer suggestions for en- 
couraging companies to keep and hire 
older workers—which would seem to 
be where the crux of the problem lies, 
if figures from employment offices in- 
dicate anything. 

In Schenectady, for instance, 40 
percent of the applicants fcr employ- 
ment through the State Employment 
Service as of last November 30, were 
55 and over. A large proportion of 
these men, according to the district 
employment office, were retired skilled 
workers over 65, seeking work again 
because inflationary living costs had 
rendered their retirement benefits in- 
adequate. The office referred to them 
as “very difficult ‘to place.” 


Many companies have been frank ~ 


in stating that elderly persons hired 
during the war will be the first to go 
if work becomes slack. Wrote one 
personnel manager: “Within their 
limitations—and many of them had 
physical limitations—these older men 
and women did fine work. With a 
freer labor market most employers 
will be looking for more versatility, 
adaptability, and development possi- 
bilities in new employes. This will 
tend to favor the younger men and 
women.” 

In unionized industries, seniority 
rules give security on the job to ag- 
ing workers. On the other hand, such 
rules sometimes stand in the way of 
efforts to transmote or demote el- 
derly workers whose failing physical 
capacities prevent them from carry- 
ing on in their former jobs. At least 
this is a reason frequently given by 
employers for not making efforts to 
reassign older workers. Some unions, 
on the other hand, maintain that com- 
panies make no effort to transmote 
older workers when jobs are elimin- 
ated, but use this opportunity to lay 
them off completely. 


9) 
| UPERANNUATION, AS FAR AS 


employment goes, hits women earlier 
than it does men—for women seeking 
work often find themselves “too old” 
even in their middle thirties. True~of 
skilled office workers, waitresses, fac- 
tory workers, and store clerks, this 
shocking fact is even more true of 
the many women of no work experi- 
ence who suddenly find themselves 
faced with the problem of making a 


living in late or middle life. 


The added cost to company retire- 
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ment systems, the fear of high work- 
men’s compensation rates, a wide- 
spread belief in the accident prone- 
ness of old people, and lack of faith 
in their ability to produce are listed 
by the New York State Committee 
on Problems of the Aging as the fac- 
tors behind the general reluctance to 
hire aging persons, Ail of these sup- 
posed handicaps have been questioned 
if not exploded by persons who have 
made a study of the problem. 

In a Public Affairs Pamphlet, “Jobs 
After Forty,” published in 1939, Beu- 
lah Amidon quotes insurance experts 
as maintaining that the type of pen- 
sion plan in which the size of pension 
is related to the number of years of 
service need not have entrance age 
limits nor minimum service require- 
ments to be sound. “In any case,” she 
adds, “jobs are more important than 
insurance, and care should be taken 
to see that these plans do not do more 
harm than good.” On this subject, 
New York’s legislative committee is 
looking forward to making a coop- 
erative study with the State Insur- 
ance Commission on the need for reg- 
ulating private pension plans to pro- 
tect older employes. 

Conflicting testimony at a hearing 


on the basis ot workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates, has prompted the commit- 
tee to recommend that the State In- 
surance Department make a study of 
the rate-making factors and their rela- 
tion to employment of the aged. The 
committee’s report also hints at the 
possibility of exempting elderly per- 
sons from compulsory coverage. 


alse COMMON ASSUMPTION THAT 
older persons are more accident prone 
than others is erroneous, according 
to a study of accident rates among 
26,000 employes in four plants, re- 
ported by M. D. Kossoris in the 
Monthly Labor Review. The study 
showed that the accident rate for men 
between 40 and 54 was only about 
two thirds as high as for workers 
under 21. The rate for men over sixty, 
though higher than the 40-54 age 
group was lower than the rate for 
those under twenty-one. Other studies 
have shown, however, that while ac- 
cident frequency rates are lower 
among older workers, the duration of 
disability tends to increase with age. 
Accident proneness, as well as the 
ability to produce are related to physi- 
ological rather than chronological age, 


A gray-haired man gets a job, and note the interviewer’s own gray hair 


Federated Employment Service 


Grandpa—and work 


the legislative committee's report 
points out, and can be controlled by 
selective employment and fitting of 
the person to the job. 

Scientific findings, as well as testi- 
mony from individual employers at- 
test to the special abilities of mature 
workers. In an article in the Journal 
of Gerontology, Dr. Nathan W. 
Schock, chief of the U. S. Public 
Health Service’s section on gerontol- 
ogy, has pointed to experimental 
tests, which, while they have shown 
that the physical capacities of older 
persons are diminished, demonstrate 
at the same time that “a large propor- 
tion of older persons equal or even 
exceed the average performance of 
other individuals who are several dec- 
ades younger.” Moreover, according 
to Dr. Edward Steiglitz, one of the 
country’s foremost gerontologists, writ- 
ing in the Scientific Monthly, “cer- 
tain functional capacities increase as 
others decline.” Among those which 
are strengthened with age he named 
“endurance for the slow grind.” 


Bee CAN BE ENCOURAGED TO 
appreciate the aged. This is being 
demonstrated by a current experiment 
in New York City where the Federa- 
tion Employment Service, an affili- 
ate of the Federation of Jewish Phil- 
anthropies, is making an all-out ef- 
fort to educate the public as to the 
advantages of older workers. Besides 
bringing to employers an awareness 
of the fact that “experience, loyalty, 
skill—come with age,” according to 
Roland Baxt, the organization’s execu- 
tive director, the campaign has two 
additional objectives: to help aging 
employes prepare for the future; to 
get as many jobs as possible forthe 
“mounting numbers of elderly among 
the unemployed.” 

In the first week of its effort the 
federation received expressions of in- 
terest from employers’ groups through- 
out the nation, while 200 employers 
in New York City and vicinity agreed 
to take on older workers as openings 
occur. At the same time the agency’s 
placements of workers over 45 ran 
128 percent above average. 

Walter A. Miller, president of the 
Federation Employment Service, has 
expressed the hope that its educa- 
tional campaign will lead to the es- 
tablishment of government training 


centers where older people can learn — 
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trades suitable to their age. 

The problem for women, however, 
‘s not one that employers alone can 
solve, though their prejudice is cer- 
tainly a factor. It requires a program 
of education directed at the women 
themselves—to help them realize in 
earlier life what the future may hold 
and to make preparation for it. 

Representative of the few scattered 
efforts now going on in this direc- 
tion is the book, “Jobs for Women 
Over Thirty-Five,” by Julietta K. Ar- 
thur, recently published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. This abounds in success 
stories of women who have had to 
change their way of living in middle 
or later life, and so have developed 
small businesses of their own—many 
built around women’s special inter- 
ests, such as catering, knitting, herb 
raising, and the like—or have found 
‘Jobs in which age is not a handicap” 
in real estate, insurance, institutional 
housekeeping, both industrial and 
white collar work. Full of advice on 
work and job seeking attitudes, the 
book frankly explores the occupational 
opportunities and difficulties of 
women who are growing old. 

A similar, though briefer guide is 
the pamphlet, “Women Go to Work 
at Any Age,” prepared for the Al- 
trusa International, an organization of 
women’s clubs, by George Lawton, 
a psychologist who has specialized in 
services to mature individuals. Main- 
taining that “old age habits” rather 
than “older age itself” constitute an 
employment handicap, the pamphlet 
emphasizes the importance of mental 
attitude in job-seeking and keeping. 
Women in their fifties are particu- 
larly advised to consider founding 
their own small businesses. 


Ewes DIFFICULTIES, OF 
course, are only one problem of grow- 
ing old. Other_hazards which make 
the last’ quarter of a long life some- 
thing to be dreaded lie in areas of 
health, financial security for eventual 
retirement, living arrangements, rec- 


reation—all fields in which the special 
problems of the aged have only re- 
cently begun to receive attention. 
Current experiments and research 
spell promise for the rather distant 
future, but the needs of old folks here 
and now in all these areas are real and 
often desperate. They are immeasur- 
ably multiplied when the means for 
meeting the basic need for satisfactory 
living is denied—the need for feeling 
useful. For most men and many 
women this need can best be met by 
the opportunity for engaging in a 
purposeful and financially remunera- 
tive occupation. 


Se 2,500 YEARS AGO A PHILOSOPHER 
made the following observation about 
the loss of pleasures in old age: 


. the complaints on this score, as 
well as the trouble with relatives, may 
all be referred to one cause, and that 1s 
not the age . .. but the character of the 
men. If they possess well regulated 
minds and easy tempers old age itself 
is no intolerable burden: if they are 
indifferently constituted . . . they find 
even youth as intolerable to them as 
old age. 


Plato’s words still have meaning, 
but crusading moderns would not 
leave the possession of “well regu- 
lated minds and easy tempers” to hap- 
penstance. They feel that preparatign 
for old age can and must be as im- 
portant a part of education as prep- 
aration for any other phase of life. 

One of the largest organizations to 
show interest in this is the Shell 
Oil Company, which recently retained 
Dr. Lawton as a consultant and asked 
him to write a pamphlet for distribu- 
tion to its employes. His plans are 
to include material on budgeting a 
reduced income, opportunities for 
part-time jobs, social life, community 
service and creative life. 

Such foresight perhaps will be cus- 
tomary rather than unique some day, 
and the present emerging interest in 
the aged will become strong enough 


to produce the kind of results en-— 


visioned by the New York Commit- 


tee on the Problems of the Aging. — 


Then, such letters as the following 
may vanish from the daily mail: 


“Are we no longer decent Ameri- — 


cans who can keep our heads high 
because we have grown old? ... 
Why are we then set off from the 


others? Remember, we may be old, 


but not. so old that we can’t laugh 
and think and love and be hurt.” 


- nesota swocshes into the 
United — States 
- that will be the same 


“ 


His Honor at Thirty-Seven 


Young man in politics at Minneapolis, his plunging fight on crime, 
stodginess, and prejudice, and other reasons you can’t ignore him. 


TT LONGEST CLASSROOM SESSION IN 
the sixty-two-year history of Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was presided over in the spring of 
1944 by Professor Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Jr., fresh-faced and thirty- 
three, who was hipped on the idea 
that everyone should take an active 
part in politics. ; 

Professor Humphrey called his class 
in political science to order late one 
afternoon, became involved in a dis- 
cussion of American fascism center- 
ing around John Roy Carlson’s book, 
“Under Cover,” and skidded past the 
5 o'clock bell right up to supper time. 

At that point professor and students 
adjourned for a quick snack and re- 
assembled at 6:40 to pick up the siz- 
zling argument. As the other lights 
in Old Main blinked off, Humphrey’s 
classroom was still afire with debate. 
The give-and-take was spirited and 
earnest, assuming an earthy, Main 
Street quality which cast a spell over 
the students. At 9:40, after more than 
four hours of it, the class finally ad- 


journed, but not before Professor 


Humphrey had waggled an exhorting 

finger at it. : , 
“Get into politics,” he pleaded, “re- 

gardless of party. Take an interest in 


your local government. Get out and- 


pitch for the best team. Don’t just be 


_jeering from the bleachers.” 


He was preaching his own practice, 
for the young professor had been in 
politics himself already—defeated for 
mayor of Minneapolis the year pre- 
viously. ae 

In June, 1945, he clinched the 
political science lesson by coming 
back to be elected with 
a comfortable majority 


of 31,000. In 1947 he 
was reelected. And next 
November, if a_ brash 


young tornado from Min- 
Senate, 


Hubert H. Humphrey, 
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BRADLEY L. MORISON 


Jr., cutting another cocky swath in 
his precocious career. 

Late in April, the mayor formally 
announced that he would run for the 
seat of Senator Joseph H. Ball, and 
the state immediately braced itself for 
a knock-down, drag-out fight between 
two of the most extraordinary poli- 
ticians that Minnesota has produced 
in fifty years. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
much greater contrast than that be- 
tween Ball and Humphrey. Ball is 
slow-moving, shaggy, Lincolnesque, 
the former protégé of Harold E. Stas- 
sen, who appointed him in 1940. 
Humphrey is dapper, restless, ener- 
getic. He is now thirty-seven (five 
years Ball’s junior) and rode to his 
second term as mayor over the bitter 
opposition of some of Stassen’s sturdi- 
est lieutenants. But at the moment, 
Ball and Humphrey have one thing 
in common: Stassen is wasting no af- 
fection on either of them. 

Minnesota’s Democratic-Farmer-La- 
bor party is a child of fusion, at 
whose birth Humphrey personally as- 
sisted in 1944. Since then it has ex- 
perienced severe growing pains, and 
today is suffering from _ schizo- 


-phrenia, its left and right wingers 


punching back and forth without re- 
gard for the amenities. 

Humphrey is the leader of the right 
wing. He is anti-Communist, has 
contempt for the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace, and is constantly maneuver- 
ing against the possibility that the ag- 
gressive Wallace bloc may snatch the 
party from under his wing. This 
intra-party vendetta has a bit weak- 


4 


—By the editorial editor of the Minneapolis Times. 
Mr. Morison, a graduate of Stanford University, has 
been writing for Minneapolis newspapers for more 
than twenty-five years. In 1944, he received the B’nai 
B’rith national award of $500 for the best editorial on 
racial tolerance; three years later, the Twin City News- 
paper Guild gave him the Page One Award for the 
best editorial written locally during that year. 


ened Humphrey’s chances for the 
Senate, but he remains strong with 
most segments of organized labor; 
his candidacy has the endorsement of 
both the state CIO and AFL. 

The fact that young voters are be- 
ginning to flock to DFL party cau- 
cuses and to take an increasing part 
in DFL councils, is attributable in no 
small part to the re-energizing influ- 
ence of Hubert Humphrey, who still 
manages to make government intelli- 
gible to youngsters, as in his teaching 
days. He still talks the language of 
the campus; he still manages to in- 
vest politics with an almost boyish 
enthusiasm. Humphrey, like Stassen, 
has worked a strange magic on the 
voter in his twenties. 

Long before his first term was up, 
the citizens of Minneapolis had ar- 
rived at two sharply divergent opin- 
ions of their mayor. His critics called 
him glamor boy and labor stooge, 
the cockiest and gabbiest know-it-all 
who ever sought public office. His de- 
fenders were equally certain that 
Humphrey was a man of rare polit- 
ical intelligence and honesty who had 
given Minneapolis a new deal in goy- 
ernment. 


H. CAME TO THE MAYOR'S JOB AS A 
specialist in American local govern- 
ment. He brought with him an im- 
pressive collection of academic degrees 
and distinctions. “He could practic- 
ally double his weight,” said the 
Minneapolis Daily Times, “if he wore 
all his keys and pins at once.” He 
also had been a soda jerk, magazine 
salesman, radio commen- 
tator, and an industrial 
research consultant. In 
his father’s drug store at 
Muron, South Dakota, 
he had established some- 
thing of a reputation as 
a short order cook, a 
radio repair man, a 
glazier, and a_ political 
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philosopher who served lectures on 
Democratic liberalism gratis with the 
sandwiches and coffee. 


W HATEVER THE ASSORTED PERSONAL 
opinions of Humphrey, Minneapolis 
concedes generally that his years as 
mayor have been the most exhilarat- 
ing in the city’s political history, re- 
plete with more roller-coaster dips 
and turns than any other six admin- 
istrations. 

By the time he came up for reelec- 
tion in June last year, Humphrey had 
made good his promise to clean up 
the rackets and organized crime. He 
had helped to bring labor and man- 
agement together in half a dozen 
serious emergencies. He had directed 
the city’s war on the worst concentra- 
tion of poliomyelitis that 1946 pro- 
duced, and maintained an effective 
truce in the long-standing feud be- 
tween Sister Elizabeth Kenny and the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. Most remarkable, perhaps, 
he had won the confidence of a large 
number of business and industrial 
leaders who had once been frankly 
suspicious of his. labor backing. 

The enthusiasm which many of 
these leaders first showed for Hum- 
phrey has cooled during the past year, 
as he emerged as a threat to Minne- 
sota Republicanism. “We don’t want 
any more Democrats in Washington 
—not even Humphrey,” one of his 
Republican friends explained. But 
business generally regards Humphrey 
as one of the city’s best mayors, even 
if its loyalties run heavily toward Ball 
in the Senate race. 

The volunteer committee which 
supported his successful campaign for 
teelection was a strange conglomera- 
tion. Humphrey easily retained his 
organized labor backing. But he also 
had on his committee the president 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, and such business executives as 
Samuel C. Gale, vice-president of 
General Mills; Alfred M. Wilson, 
vice-president of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Co.; Bradshaw Mintener, vice- 
president and general counsel of Pills- 
bury Mills, Tac., and David J. Winton, 
the lumber man. 

This acceptance of Humphrey by 
an impressive segment of the business 
community was in marked contrast 
to 1945, when the city’s conservatives 


Were steeped in purple gloom over 


the prospect of a labor mayor. The 
classic comment, “At least we can ig- 
nore him,” had no sooner been uttered 
than the new mayor began to demon- 
strate that while Hubert Humphrey 
may be either detested or admired, 
there is no possible way of pretending 
he does not exist. 

Before his first year was up, the 
Minneapolis Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce had voted Humphrey the city’s 
outstanding young man of 1945. A 
committee of older business men 
picked Humphrey for the award but 
their names were supposed to be a 
closely kept secret, Many an Old 
Guard eyebrow was arched in mild 
horror when the list leaked out, re- 
vealing a prime array of bank presi- 
dents, industrial leaders, and senior 
executives of almost unimpeachable 
Republican standing. 

Minneapolis’ three daily news- 
papers, the Star, Tribune, and Times, 
also took a shine to him, and by the 
time he was ready for reelection last 
June, were solidly aligned in his sup- 
port. The professor-politician won his 
second two-year term by more than 
50,000 votes and swept every ward in 
the city. 


Eleaas IN MANY RESPECTS IS THE 
ideal campaigner—a man strung on 
wires. His nervous energy courses 
like an electric current; jet-propelled 
ideas whiz through his restless mind. 
He adores crowds and thrives on a 
routine of speeches, conferences and 
meetings which often runs to sixteen 
hours daily, seven days a week. 

At the drop of a hat he will deliver 
a speech, and for lack of any ready 
provocation, has frequently been 
known to drop the hat himself. His 
harried associates estimate that he 
made more than 2,000 speeches and 
400 radio appearances during his first 
term, and turned down 6,000 other 
opportunities. Since 1944, he has 
spoken in every one of Minnesota’s 
eighty-seven counties. After he ad- 
dressed the American Association of 
School Administrators last winter at 
Atlantic City, he received requests to 
speak from educational groups in 


more than thirty states. Today sheer ~ 


lack of time forces him to decline 
nineteen out of every twenty speaking 
invitations. 

_He is no cartoonist’s concept of a 
mayor. He is a trim, clean-cut young 
man who weighs 165 pounds, stands 
nearly six feet tall, and still has the 


\ 


athletic bearing of his high school 
days, when he starred in basketball 
and football. He has a flashing smile, 
inquisitive, friendly eyes, and jet- 
black hair which is now almost con- 
spicuous for its absence. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey is the perfect partner for a non- 
stop mayor, poised, gracious, philo- 
sophical, and forebearing. The former 
Muriel Buck is cheerfully resigned to 
the fierce exactions of a_ political 
career, and to a family life which is 
today largely concentrated at the 
breakfast table, where the mayor daily 
renews his acquaintance with his four 
small children before Vern Bartholo- 
mew, his policeman-chauffeur, whisks 
him to the office. 


LHittestaz? FIRST LEARNED THE HARD 
facts about the underworld from Ed 
Ryan. In his University of Minnesota 
days, young Hubert often sat on his 
front porch and listened to the salty 
wisdom of Detective Ed, a good 
friend and neighbor. 

“You can’t have rackets without a 
payoff,” Ryan used to tell him. “Any 
mayor with guts can put them out 
of business over night if he has the 
right police chief.” 


Ryan once hung a traffic tag on the? 


shiny limousine of a bigshot boot- 
legger, and received a sulphurous 
bawling out from his precinct captain. 
“If I ever get to be chief,” he told 


‘Humphrey, “I'll show these mugs 


what a clean town looks like.” 

Attorney General Homer Cum- 
mings once denounced Minneapolis 
and St. Paul jointly as centers of 
crime and racketeering. The Barker- 
Karpis mobsters used to flit through 
with impunity. Between 1934 and 
1945 two labor leaders and three 
scandal sheet editors had been slain 
on ‘Minneapolis streets, and not a 
single conviction. For years the “syn- 
dicate” and the “combination” had 
controlled gambling, vice, and illegal 
liquor concessions. 

When Humphrey was elected 
mayor, he consulted Bradshaw Min- 
tener, immediately. The flour mill 
executive had gone to Oxford with 
one of J. Edgar Hoover’s assistants in 
the FBI. His close unofficial con- 
tacts with the FBI were a legend. 

“I am going to kick the daylights 
out of the rackets in this town,” 


Humphrey told him. “Will'you serve | 
as chairman of my law enforcement 


committee?” 


: Mintener said he would on one | 


of the charter election. 


condition: Humphrey would have to 
appoint an FBI-trained man as police 


\: chief. There was only one man in the 


department who answered the speci- 


fications—Ed Ryan. He had attended 
| the FBI’s National Academy in 1942, 
' was graduated with honors, and had 
| the confidence of Edgar Hoover. The 


wiseacres guffawed when, Ryan or- 
dered all the joints closed, but the 


| mayor and the chief had the last 


laugh. 


he THE FBI Is HAPPY ABOUT 
Minneapolis for the first time in many 
years. “The hardest job,” says the 
mayor, “was not to beat down the 
hoodlums, but to overcome the cyni- 
cism of my friends and_ sideline 
critics who told me it couldn’t be 
done.” 

The Ryan appointment, inciden- 
tally, was opposed by a powerful labor 
bloc in the city council. Nevertheless, 
Humphrey stuck to his guns. This 
show of independence on the part of 
a labor-indorsed mayor sent a wave 
of confidence through the business 
community, which began to suspect 
that Humphrey had a backbone of 
his own. On several subsequent oc- 
casions, the mayor refused to go along 
with formidable labor groups, telling 
them “I am my own boss. I am not 
tied to anybody’s apron-strings.” 

He defied organized labor con- 
spicuously when he campaigned for a 
new city charter early this year. Most 
of the labor leaders bitterly opposed 
charter reform, as did 24 out of 26 
members of the city council. Never- 
theless, Humphrey took to the stump 
and averaged four impassioned 
speeches a day, definitely aligning 
himself with the more conservative 
elements to fight for a badly needed 
revamping of Minneapolis’ creaking, 
ox-cart charter. He was still defying 
his labor friends on this issue when 
a decision of the state supreme court 
forced an eleventh hour postponement 


Humphrey’s gift for diplomacy 
was put to a severe test in 1946 when 
Minneapolis was cruelly hit by polio- 
myelitis, During those dreadful 
months, more than 2,000 cases of polio 
were treated in the city. The essence 


of the mayor’s problem was the ri- 


’ 
¢ 


é 


valry and distrust existing between 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and the famous _ Sister 
Kenny, who had come to Minneapolis 


in 1940, and had attracted worldwide _ 
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International News photo 


Mayor Humphrey testifying before a Senate Committee in Washington 


attention with — her 
methods of treatment. 

Early in his administration, the 
mayor came to grips with the Kenny 
temperament. On a yisit to his office, 
Sister Kenny curtly informed him 
that if a certain situation was not 
changed _ at once, she would straight- 
way return home to Aystralia. 

“Very well, Sister,” said the mayor 
briskly. “If you have made up your 
mind, I shall be glad to help with 
your travel arrangements. What day 
do you plan to leave?” 

Sister Kenny melted, and the may- 
or’s flippancy began a solid friend- 
ship. Often he said it to Sister Kenny 
with flowers; on one occasion, when 
she returned from a brief trip, Hum- 
phrey sent her roses at the airport. 

As the polio emergency rose, the 
mayor found himself in the middle of 
forces which were often not on speak- 
ing terms. Cases were pouring into 
the city from all parts of the state. 
In his desperation, Humphrey finally 
appealed to the White House for 
army barracks at Fort Snelling in 
which the victims could be hospital- 
ized. Yet despite the situation’s grav- 
ity, each day brought new problems 
in diplomacy. 

But the mayor could be hard-boiled 
as well as slick and honeyed. One 
day Sister Kenny demanded that sev- 


revolutionary 


eral patients who had been moved to 
Fort Snelling without her permission 
be returned immediately. 

“Listen here,’ Humphrey snapped 
back. “Those patients are going to 
stay right where they are. We are 
running a hospital for these people, 
and not a bus service.” 

All that fear-ridden summer, Hum- 
phrey helped keep the delicate balance 
between Sister Kenny and the Na- 
tional Foundation, pleading, reason- 
ing, blarneying, and threatening. Out 
of the emergency came the Minnesota 
polio research commission, an agency 
established largely on Humphrey’s 
initiative, which is making an elabor- 
ate study of polio at the’ University 
of Minnesota, and which is generally 
financed by the National Foundation. 
Today Humphrey and Sister Kenny 
maintain the most cordial relation- 
ship, and much foreign correspond- 
ence having to do with the Kenny 
system is cleared across the mayor’s 


desk. 


ie MAYOR'S TALENTS AS A HARMON- 
izer have been particularly useful in 
the field of labor relations. On a half 
dozen occasions, he has been Hair- 
breath Harry in strike negotiations 
and has wangled an agreement when 
the sands of time were running out. 
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There has been sharp criticism of 
some of his labor policies, but his 
results are: few prolonged strikes and 
almost no serious disorders during his 
first three years. 

Humphrey has the confidence of 
labor to a marked degree, and he has 
rather generally convinced the repre- 
sentatives of management involved in 
negotiations that he is trying to do an 
honest and objective job. When 
Humphrey leans, he leans toward 
labor, but for a labor-indorséd mayor, 
he has managed to stand uncom- 
monly erect. When he negotiates he 
is not afraid to crack obstinate heads 
together. 


O,. ONE OCCASION, POWER COMPANY 
workers were insisting on retroactive 
pay, an issue which threatened a 
strike. The situation drifted toward 
a crisis. 

“Let’s forget this retroactive pay 
stuff,’ Humphrey told the union rep- 
resentatives. “Everybody is sick of it 
by now. Why not ask for a bonus 
or premium payment instead? That 
is something new to discuss.” The 
fresh approach succeeded, the retro- 
active pay dispute was neatly by- 
passed and a tieup avoided. 

In May 1946, a labor dispute threat- 
ened to close ten of the city’s hos- 
pitals. Humphrey charged into the 
negotiations while pickets were al- 
ready beginning to assemble and 
pulled an agreement out of the fire. 

“If you think I am going to let the 
hospitals of Minneapolis close down 
because of a few stubborn people, 
you are just plain crazy,” he told 
the conferees. “These aren’t beer par- 
lors or candy factories. These are 
hospitals, where some of your neigh- 
bors are sick or dying, and they are 
going to be kept open. Now let’s 
start all over again, and see what we 
can agree on.” 

An agreement was reached 
and the pickets were recalled. 

The mayor’s picket line pol- 
icies have made many _busi- 
ness men unhappy. He resorts 
to police as sparingly as pos- 
sible. 

“Any dummy can break up 
a picket line with police,” he 
argues. “It takes brains to en- 
force picketing laws without 
cracking skulls.” 


Humphrey takes a particular pride 
in the Mayor’s Council on Human 
Relations which he organized in Feb- 
ruary 1945. Between the mayor and 
the council, with the assistance of 
many cooperating organizations, great 
strides have been made in breaking 
down prejudice and discrimination in 
a city which Carey McWilliams once 
described as “the capital ~of anti- 
Semitism.” 

In January 1947, after much pre- 
liminary ground - breaking by the 
mayor and his human relations group, 
the city council passed a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice ordinance which 
not only provided penalties for vio- 
lation but set up a commission to 
administer it. The mayor persuaded 
George M. Jensen, a topflight busi- 
ness executive, to head up this com- 
mission which has been singularly 
successful in screening out unwar- 
ranted complaints and settling other 
cases on an informal, across-the-table 
basis. 

In the first fifteen months, no com- 
plaint reached the courts, and over 
that period there was a noticeable 
lowering of the employment barriers 
to minority groups. Two of the city’s 
largest department stores have begun 
hiring Negro clerks since the ordi- 
nance became effective, and if the law 
has done nothirfg else, it has set the 
official face of Minneapolis against 
job discrimination on the part of 
private and public employers. 


The mayof is also proud of the 
training program in race relations 
which has been provided for -his 
police officers in collaboration with 
the mayor’s council, and the com- 
munity self-survey which the mayor’s 
council sponsored last year. In this 
survey, hundreds of citizens helped 
to explore major tension areas in the 
city with the aid of a few professional 
consultants. 


Humphrey has not transformed 
Minneapolis into Utopia, by any 
means. The city’s archaic weak-mayor 


charter would prevent that. And it 


can be said that he scatters his ener- 
gies over too wide an area; that he 
talks too much; that he often jumps 
to superficial judgments and conclu- 
sions which he afterwards regrets; 
and that he is sometimes guilty of 
political double-talk which distresses 
even his most ardent admirers. 

But when the evidence is impar- 
tially weighed, the scales tip far to- 
wards Humphrey as an honest, pro- 
gressive, and efficient mayor. He has 
given the city a first rate police ad- 
ministration; he has made Minne- 
apolis soberly conscious of its human 
relations problems as it had never 
been before; and he has sweated 
more earnestly over the city’s bad 
nancial situation and impoverished 
schools than half a dozen previous 
mayors. Perhaps his most important 
contribution has been the great popu- 
lar interest he has created in city 
government and his success in drama- 
tizing the charter fight. Humphrey 
has aroused Minneapolis from a great 
lethargy. He has taken the city’s 
problems down from dusty shelves 
and polished them with his oratory 
until they shine with a new interest. 
He has enlisted hundreds of previ- 
ously dormant citizens in his fight 
for a new deal in city government. 

From all indications he is doing 
very well, at large. He is a national 
vice-chairman of the Americans for 
Democratic Action and is a warm 
friend of such other ADA vice- 
chairmen as Walter Reuther and 


Sapa eee 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. Leon Hen- ~ 


derson and Paul Porter have both 
referred to him as a Democratic vice- 
presidential possibility. Chester 
Bowles recently included him in a list 
of eligible presidential nominees. 
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iF THE PAPERS KEEP TALKING ABOUT 
my political . ambitions,” Hubert 
Humphrey says, “they may give me 
ideas.” No. one yet has accused 
Humphrey of casting covetous 
eyes on the White House. But 
if the political science professor 
who turned mayor 


there, it would be quite in 
keeping with the South 


Minneapolis. 


SURVEY 


should | 
sometime confide to his wife — 


that he would like to live 


Dakota boy who bounded into _ 
party power and renown as | 
the prairie cyclone mayor of 


Today’s Peripatetic Scholars 


Like their medieval counterparts, exchange sf 
experiences in far places, 


| {is CLOSING COLLEGE YEAR SAW THE 

greatest influx of foreign students 
fever to come to American schools 
wand colleges. The figures of Ameri- 
scan students in other lands are equally 
jsignificant. There is nothing in his- 
‘tory paralleling this student inter- 
-change — not in the Middle Ages 
when the scholars of Europe and 
North Africa made their toilsome 
\way to their world’s center -of learn- 
jing in Paris; not in the nineteenth 
¢century when the German universi- 


BEULAH AMIDON 


and other countries, the widespread 
effort to increase international contact 
and further the interchange of ideas. 

To sit in the institute’s reception 
room for an hour is to watch a cross- 
section of student movement today. 
On the recent morning when I was 
there, the busy coming and going 
went on above a bedlam, with work- 
men installing additional telephones, 
running new electric wires, moving 
files and desks, shifting partitions to 
provide space and facilities for the 


udents of the postwar world seek new 
further understanding and closer ties between peoples. 


American universities and colleges 
this year—an increase of 6,000 over 
1946-47, in spite of travel difficulties, 
political unrest, and the dollar short- 
age. The largest group (over 5,000) 
came from Asia. There were about 
4,000 each from Latin America and 
Europe, some 3,000 from Canada and 
Newfoundland. Over 600 came from 
foreign possessions in the Caribbean; 
about 500 from Africa, over 150 from 
Australasia. Not included in these 
figures are 2,500 students from Ameri- 


tties drew the students of all the numerous activities which are in- can territory overseas, chiefly Hawaii 
‘world. Today’s traveling students rep- cluded today in the term “student ex- and Puerto Rico. 
resent more than a quest for educa- change.” Student exchange with Eastern 


itional advantages. The exchange is 
‘also evidence of modern youth’s 
| eagerness to further international un- 
| derstanding as a foundation for peace. 


Europe is very limited. From 1923 
through 1946, Russian students came 
to the United States, the numbers 
ranging from thirty er forty in some 


A COLLEGE SOPHOMORE WANTED 
information about summer school in 


Informal student exchange is al- 
most as old as history. Nor is or- 
ganized effort along this line a new 
development. It was natural that it 
should be stimulated and expanded 
by the great hope of thirty years ago, 
that out of the horror of war might 
come a lasting peace based on inter- 
national cooperation. One result of 
our 1914-18 experience was the estab- 
lishment of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, under the leader- 
ship of Stephen Duggan, and with 
the support of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment and later the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

The institute early became a world 
center of information on international 
cultural relations, and particularly on 
_ student and teacher exchanges. It is to 
the institute that most students and 
teachers, foreign and American, turn 
for help in planning for study and 
experience abroad and in arranging 
the details of their projects. Under 
today’s expanding need, the institute 
is adding to both staff and quarters, 
to handle the mounting tide of in- 
quiries—by mail and in person—and 
the new responsibilities imposed on it 
by the Fullbright Act, the scholarships 
and fellowships being offered in this 
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Denmark; a young Hindu sought 
help in getting his student visa ex- 
tended; a woman hoped the institute 
could refer her to a foreign student 
(preferably Spanish-speaking) who 
would like to serve as companion to 
her daughter during the summer va- 
cation; two girls asked about the 
chances of joining a summer work 
camp in the Netherlands; there were 
several inquiries, by telephone and in 
person, about the Fulbright Act; a 
Burmese girl in native costume 
brought her transportation problems 
to the institute; an alumnus of a 
western university wanted to know 
whether the year of graduate study 
be proposed to do in Switzerland 
would be counted toward a theologi- 
cal degree by an American seminary; 
a student came to ask whether Italian 
universities accept’ American under- 
graduates; two high school boys drop- 
ped in to discuss a hostel trip through 
France; a Chinese botanist, with a 
fellowship for post-graduate work in 
Central America, had a long list of 
questions about currency, living costs, 
equipment and inoculations. 
Figures are incomplete, but the in- 
stitute estimates that at least 20,000 
young people from abroad studied in 


years to two or three hundred. in 
others. There are none here now, 
and the Soviet government has indi- 
cated clearly that it is not prepared to 
receive students from the United 
States nor to permit its own young 
people to come here. There is, how- 
ever, considerable interchange between 
the USSR and other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 

The long established interchange 
between this country and Czecho- 
slovakia is expected to continue, at 
least for the next academic year. 

There are a few Polish, Finnish, 
and Yugoslavian students in the 
United States, and several from these 
countries are included in the plans 
for a special group of foreign students 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech-, 
nology this summer. But in general, 
the USSR discourages any contact 
between young people of the West- 
ern democracies and of Soviet- 
dominated lands. 


She FOREIGN STUDENTS RECEIVE 
scholarships or other financial assist- 
ance from the institutions they at- 
tend; some are financed wholly or in 
part by their own governments; some 
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Burmese students register in New York for the annual orien- 
tation conference of the Institute of International Education 


are enabled to come to this country 
by the Cultural Cooperation plan of 
the United States government; or by 
privately endowed scholarships and 
fellowships; but by far the largest 
number are wholly on their own, re- 
ceiving no aid in any form. 


Ae TIDE OF STUDENTS FLOWING FROM 
other countries to American campuses 
is matched by a current in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The Veterans Administration lists 
nearly 1,300 education and training 
institutions in 69 countries through- 
out the world that are approved for 
study under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
Fellowships for graduate study are 
offered to Americans in many coun- 
tries, including England, France, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland, Latin 
America. ‘The Fulbright Act and the 
more recent Smith-Mundt Act open 
up possibilities for government sup- 
port of student exchange on an un- 
precedented scale. But as with the 
foreign students here, a majority of 

the Americans now studying abroad 
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are paying their own way. Some go 
as individuals, others as members of 
groups organized under academic, 
cultural, religious, or other auspices. 

The wandering student of the 
Middle Ages took his scrip and his 
staff and went forth to sit at the 
feet of his chosen teacher. But the 
working details of student exchange 
in this postwar world are complex 
and varied, and specialized agencies 
are needed to deal with them. 

Last month, the conference on 
International Student Exchange at the 
University of “Michigan, called by 
the institute, brought together three 
hundred men and women who are 
working with foreign students here, 
and with Americans going abroad to 
study. Discussion’ centered on three 
topics: the appropriate cooperative 
roles of private and governmental 
agencies; technical problems of stu- 
dent exchange; responsibilities of ad- 


-visers of foreign students. A National 


Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers was established. 

Effective cooperation between pub- 
lic and private agencies is perhaps 


Institute of International Education 


the key to successful student ex- 
change today. Only public funds 
can support a program broad enough 
to influence the attitudes of large 
groups; but private agencies, as a 
rule, are better equipped than gov- 
ernmental bodies to deal with the 
multitude of individual problems in- 
volved. Thus the institute adminis- 
ters, under contract with the federal 
government, the latter’s program 
for Latin American students. This 
provides supplementary aid—grants 
for travel, maintenance or both—for 
students already awarded scholarships 
by American colleges or universities. 


Apa “STUDENT SHIPS” SHOW THIS COL- 
laboration at its liveliest. This proj- 
ect was undertaken a year ago, when 
it became obvious that only a frac- 
tion of the students who wanted to 
spend the summer of 1947 in foreign 
study would be able to get accom- 
modations on the regular carriers. 
To meet the emergency, the Mari- 
time Commission provided two par- 


tially converted troopships, and at 
the request of the State Department, — 
the Institute of International Educa- — 


tion handled the arrangements. The 


SURVEY GRAPHIC — 
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ships had few comforts and sketchy 
conveniences, there was little space 
for recreation, many of the passengers 
were berthed in large dormitories, 
instead of in staterooms, and most 
of the men traveled in open troop 
quarters. But the costs were mod- 
erate ($280 to $400 for the round 
trip) and more than 4,400‘used_ the 
ships. 

This summer the “Marine Jumper” 
and “Marine Tiger” again will make 
four round trips, starting June 3. 
In addition, the Dutch Office for For- 
eign Student Relations has succeeded 
in getting two Dutch transports to 
carry students between Quebec and 
Rotterdam, at a flat rate of $280 for 
the round trip. The Dutch ships will 
make two round trip voyages during 
the summer vacation period. 

Some 6,000 students and teachers 
expect to use these “emergency class” 
vessels this summer. Most of them 
will travel in groups to take sumnier 
courses at European institutiens. In 
some instances, these will-be the regu- 
lar academic offerings, but many 
schools and universities have arranged 
special summer programs for English- 
speaking visitors. 

Other young people will join 
work camps, many of them under 
Quaker leadership, to cooperate with 
young people of war devastated com- 
munities in rebuilding and rehabili- 
tation. Some will combine travel with 
study, joining groups of European 
youth in the informal and inexpen- 
sive student hostels. A few agencies, 
notably the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, give American students 
the experience of travel with Euro- 
pean student groups and of living for 
several weeks in carefully selected 


European homes. ar 


More THAN FIFTY GROUPS HAVE 
already booked space on the student 
ships. The list—beginning with Ad- 
venture Trails, Inc. ending with 
Yale University Department of Edu- 
-cation—includes such varied auspices 
as American Geophysical Union, 
General Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church, International Re- 
lations Club of Anderson College, 
Student Project for Amity Among 
Nations, World Student Service Fund. 

This year, as last, the American 
Friends Service Committee will con- 
duct a shipboard orientation program 
with lectures, panel discussions, and 
round tables, Eastbound, the parti- 


es. 


cipants will fill in background for 
their European summer, and west- 
bound, they will receive help in evalu- 
ating their experiences. 

Some of the group reports, drawn 
up last summer on the homeward 
bound “Marine Tiger” reveal the 
new viewpoints gained: 


After this summer, a great many of 
us feel that Belgium is our second home 
and that we have strong bonds with 
our newfound friends. From now on, 
when we see Belgian news in the pa- 
per, we shall take more interest be- 
cause of our personal contacts. It will 
no longer be an unemotional newspaper 
item because it affects people we know 

~ Also, because of these personal 
contacts, the war is brought much 
closer. To the ones who were not 
in service, the war is more real, for 
now we have seen the destruction and 
heard at first hand the stories of those 
days. We feel we have gained perspec- 
tive on international affairs because we 
have shared in a way of living and 
thinking ‘that is not American. 


After two months in Italy, another 
group concluded: 


We now know that the only way to 
enter a new country is to do so with 
an open mind and with an open heart. 


An English summer brought this 
response from a third group: 


We are surprised and somewhat 
afraid to see the extent of the power 
of America. Our country grew quickly, 
and the emphasis has been on organi- 
zation, power techniques, size, and 
speed. We have on the whole neg- 
lected culture, judgment, and careful 
evaluation. Now we need judginent 
to match our power. The British do 
not expect to do and learn everything 
at once. Perhaps we, too, should move 
about less, concentrate more, and save 
some time for meditation, instead of 
plunging from action into action. 

Scholarships and fellowships avail- 
able to foreign students in this coun- 
try vary widely in requirements, 
amount, and the fields in which they 
may be used. A handbook recently 
published by the institute, admittedly 


An American boy with the mother and son of the 
French home where he is a summer vacation guest 


Experiment in International Living 


Peripatetic scholars 


not complete, describes hundreds of 
opportunities providing travel allow- 
ances, stipends, tuition, or combina- 
tions of all three. Some are for stu- 
dents from specific countries (Bel- 
gium, Scandinavia, China, Greece, 
for example); some for undergrad- 
uate or postgraduate study in specific 
fields, among them home economics, 
librarianship, agriculture, engineering, 
medical science, social service, public 
health, theology. Most awards have 
more general purposes: “to promote 
international understanding and good 
will”; “to enable Jewish students in 
war-devastated areas to study in the 
United States and in any other coun- 
try”; “to promote closer international 
relations and the exchange of ideas.” 


Mees AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
universities make special efforts to 
help exchange students from abroad 
‘ find “a place of their own” in the 
unfamiliar institution and commu- 
nity. Some of these efforts are co- 
ordinated under the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, organized in 1911. Work- 


ing .through local agencies—campus- 


and community—the committee ar- 
ranges to have students met at their 
port of entry, and to receive help 
with temporary housing, baggage 
» and transportation. The committee 
also encourages hospitality by Amer- 
ican homes and carries on a continu- 
ing program of orientation, includ- 

ing discussions and guided tours. 
Through the committee’s efforts, 
¥ the student of agriculture may spend 
ye weekends on American farms, at- 
tend Grange meetings, meet with 
Sy eaet ees! Clubs. The postgraduate stu- 
dent in medicine, social work, or edu- 
cation has opportunities to meet pro- 
fessional men and women in_ his 
_ field on an informal, friendly basis, 
_ and to visit community projects that 
lated to his special interests. In 
© metropolitan area with a total 


udents, the commit- 
e a group of local 
time secretary and 


rollment of more than one thou- 


iburban 


way of living and thinking” proves 
fully as educational as their work in 
classroom, library, and laboratory. 

Many American students who want 
more than a summer of foreign 
study fail to realize that, in addition 
to the difficulties of postwar condi- 
tions in European institutions—over- 
crowding, and shortage of books and 
equipment — they confront another 
hurdle. This is the educational or- 
ganization of other countries. 

As the institute constantly points 
out to eager inquirers, there is noth- 
ing abroad which corresponds to the 
four-year liberal arts college in the 
United States. In Eurepe and in 
Latin America, the average student 
leaves school when he completes his 
secondary education, and as a rule 
only those who intend to enter a pre- 
fession go on to the university. The 
university abroad is closer to our pro- 
fessional schools than to our liberal 
arts colleges. They require Ameri- 
can students to have a broader back- 
ground of knowledge than is repre- 
sented by our high school diploma, 
and in their system that is an entirely 
logical standard. Further, no foreign 
university uses a system of credits, 
grades, semester hours, and course 
examinations. For this reason, most 
American college authorities feel that, 
lacking any measure of accomplish- 
ment, they cannot give undergraduate 
credit for a year of study in a foreign 
university. 

Language is another consideration. 
The institute experience indicates 
that it is imperative for any American 
student going abroad for regular uni- 
versity study to have command of the 
language used in the institution of 
his choice. 

But, as a recent institute report 
pointed out: 


To counterbalance the physical hard- 
ships connected with study in Europe 
at present, one finds great mental stim- 
ulus in the keen intellectual interest 
and competition of the foreign univer- 


sity student, more eager than ever to 


make the most of an education of 


which he has been deprived for the past — 
To the serious 


SIX Of more years, 
graduate student - 
States, with suffic 
take advantage o 
ey abroad at _ 
likely to prove 


Several experiments are now un- 
der way to make a full year of study 
abroad feasible for American college 
undergraduates. A number of French 
universities give a Cours de Civilt- 
sation, a one-year introductory course 
for those not really at home in French © 
language or literature. Swedish uni- | 
versities are offering to American \ 
students a special course in humani- 
ties and social studies for which there 
is no language requirement, study of | 
the language being part of the aca- 
demic program. There are a few in- | 
stitutions of American origin in other | | 
countries which use our academic 
scheme, such as the Mexico City Col-_ 
lege, and some colleges in the Orient 
and the Middle East. These provide 
attractive opportunities for foreign 
study to American undergraduates. < 


F INALLY, THERE IS THE JUNIOR YEAR. i 
Abroad, a scheme launched by the 
University of Delaware some twenty-  — ‘ 
five years ago. A number of insti- 
tutions adopted the plan, and it is — 
now being resumed after the inter- 
ruption of the war. About two- 
hundred. undergraduates will study 
abroad next winter in such groups, — 
organized and supervised by repre- 
sentatives of their own colleges. They 
will have a chance to live with the : 
people of another country, learn their 
language and obtain an understand- 
ing of their culture and way of life, 
while fulfilling the requirements for 
their first year as upperclassmen. As 
members of these groups, young — 
Americans will be able to study in 
1948-49 in Paris, Geneva, Fribourg, — 
Zurich, Basle, Florence, and Mexico _ 
City. ; <i  eS 
Under the GI Bill of Rights about — 
3,450 former American service men 
are studying abroad, carrying on a 
wide range of work. Some are spe-_ 
cializing in language or history to — 
equip themselves for high school or — 
college teaching. Many are preparing — 
for the Foreign Service, or for ca. 


» ee 


interchange. 


American Friends Service Committee 


A language class on the sundeck of an east-bound “student ship,” formerly a troop transport 


in schools or universities in the 
countries from which their forebears 
emigrated to the United States. 
Some who married overseas have re- 
mained and are now attending school 
or university there. 

A recent ruling of the Solicitor 
General of the Veterans Administra- 
tion makes it possible for veterans to 


_receive benefits under the GI Bill and 
the Fulbright Act concurrently. 


The Fulbright Act, passed by the 


79th Congress, authorizes the Depart- 
-ment of State to use foreign curren- 
cies and credits gained through the 


sale of wartime surplus commodities 
abroad, for programs of educational 
Estimates indicate that 
the’ equivalent of about $8,000,000 a 


year will be available. None of this 


money will be spent in the United 
States, since none of it. is in dollars. 
Grants to Americans wishing to 
study or teach abroad, may include 
payment of tuition or salary, main- 
tenance, travel, and incidentals. Citi- 
zens of participating countries who 


wish to work in American institu- 


tions outside the continental USA 


may enjoy the same benefits, but for 


those who wish to come to this coun- 


a hs the Fulbright grants cover only 


transportation. So far, agreements 
have been signed with only tour coun- 
tries, authorizing educational ex- 
changes: China, Burma, the Philip- 
pines and Greece. 

The program for China, the first 
approved by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, has five sections: 20 
United States professors to go to 
Chinese universities; 10 United States 
advanced research scholars (post- 
Ph.D) to carry on work in China; 20 
United States graduate students to 
study in China; 30 Chinese students 
and professors to receive travel grants 
to this country; 100 Chinese students 
to study in American colleges and 
universities in China. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
has delegated the screening of student 
applications to the Institute of Inter- 
tional Education; of those wishing to 
teach abroad in elementary or second- 
ary schools to the U. S. Office of 
Education; and of those who want 
to teach in colleges or universities or 
carry on adyanced study to the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Re- 


search Councils. 


As an interchange agreement is con- 
cluded with each country, an educa- 
tional foundation is set up to handle 


the foreign administration of the pro- 
gram. Programs are contemplated in 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, Netherlands, Norway, Bel- 
gium, France, Austria, Italy, Turkey, 
Egypt, Iran, Netherlands East Indies, 
and Siam. Sales in process of nego- 
tiation may bring in other countries, 
including India and Pakistan. 

On January 27, the President 
signed the Smith-Mundt bill, which 
has as part of its purpose the estab- 
lishment of “an educational exchange 
service to cooperate with other na- 
tions in the interchange of persons, 
knowledge and skills; the rendering 
of technical and other services; the 
interchange of developments in the 
fields of education, the arts and 


sciences.” Budget requests to imple- 


ment the law, beginning with the 
next fiscal year, have been submitted 
to Congress, though so far, no appro- 
priations have been made. But the 
enactment of the law, furthering 
broad cultural and educational ex- 
changes between the United States 
and other countries is a new mile- 
stone toward international under- 
standing and cooperation. The road 


is full of promise, and the youth of © 


many lands is blazing the trail. 
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Survey Graphic-Scholastic Prize 


line Scholastic Awards are the “Pulitzer Prizes” of the American high school 
Survey Graphic contributed to this talent 


world. For the 1947-48 school year, 


Winners 


quest a special award for a Community Service Report, designed to uncover ex- 


amples of effective public spirit on the part of teen-agers. 


This magazine offered 


eight cash prizes for the best “how we did it” stories of worthwhile projects in the 


communities where the writers live. 


This month we are publishing the First Prize report, submitted by a sixteen-ycar- 


old Detroit high school student. With it, 


we carry the five photographs which won 


the Survey Graphic supplementary awards “for outstanding photographs of com- 


munity life.” 


Community First 


DORIS Mac LEAN 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 


le NOT HARD. It’s NOT HARD AT ALL. ALL YOU NEED Is A 
sponsor, an enthusiastic group, and a goal. Anyhow, that 
was all we had when we organized the “Committee of 100,” 
and the “Committee of 100” is considered a success. 

Our committee was organized a little over a year ago 
when Thomas Quinlan, a young counselor at school, ad- 
dressed an assembly in the school auditorium on the need 
for civic improvement in our community. This speech 
brought out a lot of students, like me, who were interested 
in obtaining more recreation facilities for the neighborhood. 
Several meetings were held, and it was decided that a neigh- 
borhood survey should be made to find out what the people 
wanted done and to see whether they would back us up once 
we started to do these things. 

Although the survey turned out to be a great success, we 
students were disappointed. We were sure that the need 
for more recreation centers would be one of the first things 
suggested by the people, but to our dismay this was one of 
the last, if the people thought of it at all. The community 
was more interested in such things as getting rid of the rats 
and air pollution, keeping the alleys clean, having regular 
garbage collections, and planning for better traffic safety, 

After finding out these things, our next step was to see 
whether the city would cooperate with us. A meeting was 
‘held which the mayor and other city officials were invited 
to attend. They promised their immediate and complete co- 
operation, so we went right to work. The one hundred stu- 


dents were soon divided into subcommittees. Each student 


worked on the things in which he was most interested. 

One group, with the aid of the two policemen from the 
nearest precinct assigned to work with the committee, set out 
to check the alleys. These check-ups were made to see 
whether the people had proper garbage receptacles and to 
make sure that the city was keeping its promise to give our 
community weekly garbage collections, 

Another group made frequent visits to court to see what 
the judge was doing to people who had been given tickets 
for not having proper garbage cans. This was another check- 
up on the city. The judge, especially when students were 
there, gave sharp reprimands and imposed stiff fines. 

Another committee went to work on the rat problem. It 
prepared a ten block area for a rat kill. Householders were 


told to clean out garages, backyards, and other places where 
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b ’ \ ELL, THAT'S HOW WE DID IT. Or RATHER, HOW WE ARE 


rats could hide. On the designated day, the city’s tem rat 
exterminator crews and students from the “Committee of 
100” set to work. Each car crew was given a block, and 
two or more students to help them. While the students as- 
signed to the car went to each house and told the people 
to open their garage doors, the rat exterminators put hoses, 
attached to their car’s exhaust pipe, down all the rat holes 
that could be seen. Over 2,300 rats were killed in this ten 
block area alone. 

Another group of students went to theater lobbies and had 
anti-smoke petitions signed. About 5,000 signatures were ob- 
tained in this way. The petitions were then sent to the Com- 
mon Council, whose members were trying to decide whether 
there was need for a new smoke ordinance. These petitions, 
along with those from other neighborhoods, helped them to} 
decide in favor of a new ordinance. 

Students then went to the Common Council chambers and 
listened to discussions on the subject. A new smoke ordi- 
nance was planned and drawn up. This ordinance was de- 
signed to prevent further air pollution by smoke, acid, gas, 
and other fumes that might be injurious to Detroit's citizens. 

This spring, the school students had a regular clean-up’ 
session. Old fences were fixed or torn down; garages, back 
porches, and basements were cleared out; windows were 
washed; rat holes and rats were destroyed; waste paper was 
collected; lawns were cut and raked; and the alleys were 
cleaned up. This went on for two weeks, and the neighbor- 
hood began to get a new look all its own. 

In order to give the people of the community a chance to 
express themselves and to help them get the feeling of work- 
ing together, town hall meetings were held in the school 
every Tuesday night. At these meetings, groups discussed 
the neighborhood problems and how they could help elimi- 


nate them. 


doing it, for our work is far from complete. There are still 
alleys to clean up and rats to kill, and traffic accidents to 
stop, and the new smoke ordinance to enforce, plus the prob- 
lem that interests teen-agers most, the problem of more rec- 
reation centers and playgrounds. The “Committee of 100” © 
will do these things, though, and do them well, for the city, 
the people, and the students are all working together. 


—by Daniel Luchan, seventeen, School of Industrial Art, New York City 


Essay Prize Winners _ Photography Prize Winners 
. First Prize: Prizes of equal value 
Doris Mac Lean, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan, Gene Barton, Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Second Prize: Daniel Luchan, School of Industrial Art, New York City, 
Bernice Jones, Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Merrille Sutton, Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona. 
Third Prize: — Rudy Vasquez, Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona, 


Adele Zeidman, Ramsay High School, Birmingham, Alabama. Ralph Zuccarello, Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois, 


Fourth Prizes: 

Sylvia Binkowski, Pershing High School, Detroit, Michigan; Alice Davidson, Lake Orion High School, Lake Orion, Michigan; 
Dorothy Mae Lied, Rapid City High School, Rapid City, South Dakota; Jean Paulison, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois; Margaret Uchigashima, Waimea High and Elementary School, Waimea, Kauai, Hawaii. ; 
Honorable Mention: { 

Fred Faulkner, George Washington High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; Grace LaBelle, Union-Endicott High School, Endicott, 
New York; Gerda Lang, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan; Lois Moran, Sweetwater Union High , National A 
Seales Charlotte Reuben, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey; Margaret Shierson, St. Francis Academy, Pi 
_ Pennsylvania. © 


YOUTH TAKES 
ITS CAMERA 


. .. wherever it goes, and with 

these photographs of community 

life, won the Survey Graphic awards. 

The young photographers snooped 

out the scenes they liked the best, 

those which told — for them — the 
story of the life in the towns they 

know. : 

Ambling home from school one 

day, his camera-case swinging from 

; his shoulder, Ralph Zuccarello no- 
ticed the absorbed  sign-painter. 
Setting up his camera quickly, Ralph 
_ clicked the shutter while the subject 
remained innocently oblivious .. . . 

es at OT On an infrequent visit to the 
op Pec country during Christmas vacation, 
_ Daniel Luchan stood one morning. 
watching children play in the falling 
snow. (See picture on preceding 
cans 4 Pace.) 


ENE Barton, a boy with an im- 
agination, loves sports; so he 
climbed one day up on to the basket 
backboard to shoot the players from 
the point of view of the ever-silent, 
ever-sought for, basket . . . . And 
Merrille Sutton says he sat, camera 
in hand, waiting for the right pose 
of slumbering and restlessness which 
has twisted his friends into the dis- 
gruntled positions found in his pic- 
ture “After Lunch” .... While 
Merrille pondered and Gene climbed, 
Rudy Vasquez was scurrying around 
back stage setting things right in 
the dressing room. He pointed his 
camera at the mirror and stood by, 
waiting for the reflections of paint- 
ers and actors to appear. 

Each of our prize winners is 
planning to continue this camera- 
carrying business; most, profession- 
ally; one, as a hobby. They’re work- 
ing for school papers and year- 
books now, and it might be said 
that they have found that their 
stories belong to other people, too. 


Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


by Rudy Vasquez, seventeen, Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona 
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British Information Services 


Burma’s Premier Thakin Nu signing the Anglo-Burmese Treaty, October 1947, at No, 10 Downing Street 


as Britain’s Prime Minister watches 


Hopes and Ifs in Burma 


Proudly grasping its peaceably won independence, the new Asiatic sovereignty 


F faces indigenous problems, as well as many which perplex older peoples. 


AN TRANSFER OF POWER OCCURRED 
on January 4, 1948, from the 
largest empire in the world to a na- 
tion of 17,000,000 people, a vast and 
dramatic change which yet was un- 
heralded outside of Asia, noted only 
briefly and on the inside pages of 
newspapers. The transfer was accom- 
plished voluntarily and without fight- 
ing, although it was preceded by 
shocking political assassinations, and 
in the face of loud and angry in- 
sistence that the occupying imperial 
forces would not keep their word and 
get out, 

So was born the Republic of 
Burma, the: world 
scarcely giving it a 
glance. During the war, 
likewise, Burma—fought 
over and devastated—had 
been relegated to a back- 
ground. position, because 
popular attention was 
caught by other cam- 
paigns, other theaters. 
And now Burma’s com- © 
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ing to nationhood, including member- 
ship in the United Nations on April 
19, was eclipsed by India’s indepen- 
dence and Britain’s withdrawal there. 
Yet Burma’s strategic position may 
draw her into the military limelight 
again and the trend of her current 
political evolution will determine on 
which side her now independent peo- 
ple may throw their weight. 

In a curious analogy to Western 
Europe, Burma has become a minia- 
ture battleground between the forces 
of socialism and communism. The 
major difference lies not so much in 
her tropical setting as in the deriva- 


Sg 


—The author spent six months last year in southeast 
Asia, following which appeared her most recent book, 
“Labor Problems in Southeast Asia.” She has taken a 
professional interest in that region since her service as 
a member of the research staff of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and has written numerous articles and 
books pointed in that direction 
Indochina (1937). : 


, the first being French 


tion of her socialism from anti-im- 
perialism and the inspiration which 
her communism draws from Yenan, 
although its world contacts come via 
neighboring India. 

In April 1947, 1 went to Rangoon 
to witness the elections for Burma’s 
Constituent Assembly—the first long 
step towards the achievement of in- 
dependence. The voting passed off 
with a calm surprising to those ac- 
customed to the turbulence of Bur- 
mese politics. The outlawed Red 
Flag Communists, led by the doc- 
trinaire Marxist, Thakin Soe, threw 
a few grenades at some polling 
booths, but their rivals, 
the Burma Communist 
Party, actually  partici- 
pated to a limited extent 
in the voting. The out- 
standing fact in the re- 
sult, however, was the 
overwhelming _ popular 
vote given to the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom 
League — AFPFL, and 
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the initials are important to remem- 
ber—which won 172 of the 182 gen- 
eral seats. 

The AFPFL, which won _ hands 
down in the elections, has been para- 
mount in Burma since the end of 
ithe war. It is a young man’s party. 
its leadership has been largely drawn 
from the Thakins—the prewar fire- 
brands whose vitality and national- 
‘ism expressed the revolt of Burma’s 
youthful intellectuals against the po- 
litical and economic domination of 
itheir country by foreigners, chiefly 
‘British and Indians. The _party’s 
sleader, General Aung San, was only 
ithirty-two when he died in 1947. He 
was one of the “Thirty Heroes” 
itrained by the Japanese and brought 
iback as interpreters and guides when 
‘they invaded Burma in 1942. 

These young men were disillus- 
ioned, however, by the two years of 
Japanese occupation, and they real- 
ized that their hopes for disinterested 
jaid toward an independent Burma 
'were vain. By the end of 1944 they 
‘had organized the AFPFL as an an- 
‘u-Japanese movement, and had begun 
|to cooperate with Allied agents and 
later with the liberating forces as they 
fought their way southward from the 
‘Indian border to Rangoon. The hard 
core of the AFPFL at that time was 
formed by Communists. 

Most of the outstanding leaders of 
postwar Burma — Aung San, Nu, 
Than Tun, Thein Pe, Soe and others 
—were together at Rangoon Univers- 
ity where they achieved some training 
and political experience in its aggres- 
sive Students Union. Members of the 
class of 1937 particularly took a lead- 
ing part in the strikes of the late ’30s 
and in the riots of 1938. Aung San, 
by his whole-souled devotion to Bur- 
ma’s independence and by his self- 
assurance, established at this time an 
ascendency which was to stand him 
in good stead when all were working 
together in the anti-Japanese resist- 
ance ‘and later in the political strug- 
gle with Britain. And it was Thakin 
Nu, Aung San’s close friend, who 
carried on and held the country 
together after Aung San and six of 
his ministers were assassinated in 
July 1947. 

Almost as soon as the British forces 
reached Rangoon in May 1945, fric- 
tion began between them and the 
Burmese. British policy, as laid down 
in the White Paper of that year, did 
not even restore as much self-govern- 
‘ment to Burma as was provided in 


the constitution of 1935, which had 
left Burmese nationalist aspirations 
unsatisfied. The Civil Affairs Officers, 
mostly British businessmen in uni- 
form, seemed to the Burmese far 
more intent on reestablishing vested 
interests than on rehabilitating the 
country for the benefit of its war- 
weary inhabitants. 


i OVERNIGHT DEVALUATION OF JAP- 
anese currency by the British military 
administration resulted in impover- 
ishing the great mass of the people 
who had already suffered great losses 
during four years of Japanese exploi- 
tation. All this cumulative political 
and economic frustration found its 
leadership in the AFPFL. The Brit- 
ish authorities, both military and 
civilian, however, persisted in ignor- 
ing the league for almost a year and 
a half after their return. 


Sporadic peasant revolts, a series of 
serious labor strikes, and the political 
concessions made in nearby India fin- 
ally persuaded the British, first tc 
seek the AFPFL’s cooperation, and 
finally to grant independence to 
Burma. This was a remarkable and 
historic about face. It was effected 
through a series of negotiations by the 
AFPFL and the London authorities. 
The basic agreement was signed per- 
sonally in January 1947, by Aung 
San and Prime Minister Attlee and 
culminated in the Anglo-Burmese 
Treaty of October 1947. Cassandras 
were not lacking, among both the 
League’s Rightist and Leftist oppon- 
ents, to prophesy last minute British 
treachery, but the British pulled out 
on schedule and the faith of the AF- 
PFL in the pledges was vindicated. 


Burma’s teachers will play a large 
part in removing the country’s “‘ifs” 


British Combine 


Burmese ifs 
The hold which the AFPFL ac- 


quired and has maintained over the 
Burmese people speaks convincingly 
of the decline of the politicians prom- 
inent in prewar days. The scarcity 
of trained leadership has been a 
phenomenon common to all south- 
east Asia. Widespread poverty in 
these countries, the very limited fa- 
cilities for higher education, and the 
intense competition for the few top 
jobs open to indigenous talent, all 
conspired to reduce the former native 
leadership to a handful of men who 
were only too well known to each 
other personally. 

This has resulted in intrigue, brib- 
ery, and corruption, constantly shift- 
ing alignments, and_ political divi- 
sions along personal rather than ide- 
ological lines. An even more serious 
result has been the lack of contact 
between leaders and masses, the vir- 
tually illiterate and politically un- 
conscious populace in whose name, 
but not in whose interests, these lead- 
ers acted. 


ls YOUNG THAKINS NOW IN POWER 
are not more numerous than their 
predecessors but they are, by com- 
mon assent, very differently moti- 
vated. Aung San, ‘for example, had 
none of the personal magnetism of 
President Soeckarno of Indonesia, but 
he became the Burmese national hero 
because he and his comrades were be- 
lieved to be earnest, honest, and pa- 
triotic—as they interpreted patriot- 
ism. Moreover, the independence 
struggle first, and later the AFPFL- 
Communist rivalry have made both 
parties carry their respective programs 


to the people—an appeal for popular 


support never before encountered in 
Burma. 

One cannot say that the Burmese 
as a whole distinguish clearly between 


an informed electorate, but 


that they have become in 


> conscious for the first. time 
tionsh them- 


that their own government was call- 
ing on them for aid, and they re- 
sponded with such spirit that the dis- 
aster which threatened the rice crop 
was averted. A record harvest even- 
tually was reaped. 

In large part, this political awaken- 
ing of the masses, stimulated by the 
war, has been responsible for dis- 
crediting the old-time politicians. Not 
that collaboration with either British 
or Japanese, per se, has been regarded 
as a cardinal sin in the eyes of the 
burmese people. The yardstick for 
popular condemnation has been office- 
holding for personal profit rather than 
as an indispensable step in obtaining 
eventual independence for Burma. 

Thus Sir Paw Tun, who headed 
the Burmese government-in-exile at 
Simla and later the first Executive 
Council formed under the civil ad- 
ministration, passed into oblivion 
when the AFPFL came to power. 
Ba Maw, the puppet President of 
Burma under the Japanese, has been 
forgiven for his collaboration with 
Japan but his claim to be regarded 
as the savior of Burma was rejected. 
U Saw, the first wartime premier of 
Burma who was held prisoner by 
the British during most of the war, 
for a time appeared the most likely 
among the prewar politicians to stage 
a political comeback. But he ruined 
his chances by his alleged instigation 
of the political murders of July 1947, 
and was executed on May 8, 1948. 

The only exception to the non- 
survival of prewar Burmese politi- 
cians is U Tin Tut, adviser to every 
government, British, or Burmese, pre- 


war and postwar, who is now Min- 


ister of Foreign Affairs. He, how- 
ever, falls into a special category: he 
has often been called “the politician 
without a following” and until early 
1947, he maintained an independent 
party stand. Then he joined the AF- 


PFL. His training, ability, and dip- 
lomatic experience are such that no 


government in 


Burma c 
to dispense with his ser 


either by undermining public co 


families in private 


uld afford paradoxically, one 
., istnspired, 


ists from its ranks on charges of lack} 
of discipline and of disloyalty to the 
League’s leadership. Worsted, subset 
quently, in three trials of strengthin 
with the League—first in regard tb 
strikes, then in organization of the” 
peasants, and finally in the elections): 
to the Constituent Assembly — the) 
Communists last spring began seek 39 
ing readmission to the AFPFL. A} 
rapproachement was almost effected}: 
as recently as last November, but con- 5 
tinued Communist sniping at the} 
Anglo-Burmese Treaty negotiated by|: 
Thakin Nu, Aung San’s successor} 
and the AFPFL’s growing conviction 
that the Communists were hoardingil 
arms throughout the country caused 
what seems to be a final breakdown 
in negotiations. : 

This impression was confirmed by 
a report of March 29 announcing 
that the government has issued a 
warrant for the arrest of Than Tun 
and other leaders of the Burma Com- 
munist Party. Several weeks prior to 
this, the elusive Thakin Soe, leader 
of the outlawed Communist Party of 
Burma, was qt last arrested. The 
break is thus complete between the! 
AFPEL and the Communists. x 

a) 


ARS 
ently convinced, as was Aung San | 
before him, that the Communists, are 
determined to wreck the Leag 


REMIER THAKIN NU IS NOW APP. 


dence in it, by armed revolution, | 
by causing a split within its ra 
The latter tactic seems to be the 
currently employed by the Co 
ists, judging by the reported r 
tion in January of a cabinet m 
after passage of the Com1 
sponsored measure forbidding 
pation of cabinet officials 


1 


wolities, as he is scheduled to do in 
une, the conservative element within 
ihe League may break away and the 
xtreme Leftist parties may forget 
heir differences and rally under a 
wnited Communist banner. 

— 


| 
. OR THE MOMENT, HOWEVER, THE 


AFPFL seems firmly entrenched and 
0 hold a firm mandate to deal 
with the immediate problems—which 
are many and dire. The most obvi- 
pus of these is to repair the terrific 
physical damage done to Burma dur- 
ing the war, especially by bombing 
nnd by the scorched earth policy of 
the retreating British in 1942. In two 
campaigns hard-fought throughout its 
entire length, Burma suffered more 
war damage than any other country 
in southeast Asia. All the major 
<owns bear the scars of bombs and 
some of them, like Akyab, have been 
literally obliterated. 

The 2,000 miles of rail network 
were especially hard hit: bridges 
were knocked down, track torn up, 
shops and locomotives severely dam- 
aged, and trained personnel depleted 
and scattered. Further, a good part 
of the shipping that carried most of 
the country’s produce along the in- 
land waterways is now lying at the 
bottom of Burma’s rivers and ports. 


The oilfields and refinery, and the 


great silver, lead, and tin mines were 
almost wholly put out of commission. 

Land revenues, the budget’s tradi- 
tional mainstay, are difficult to col- 
lect because of the Communists’ no- 
rent and no-tax campaign and also 
because of the farmers’ and foresters’ 
inability or unwillingness to work be- 
yond their own immediate needs. 

Agrarian reform is admittedly the 
most pressing internal problem. There 
is fundamental insecurity of land 
tenure and inadequate agricultural 
credit. Before the war an abortive at- 
tempt was made to get the land out 
of the hands of non-agriculturists, 
chiefly Indians, and to redistribute it 
to Burmese peasants. The interna- 
tional complications of this problem, 
plus the great sums involved, have 
been such as to defy solution—up to 
the present. The AFPFL is com- 
mitted to a policy of land nationaliza- 
tion and it probably will force the 
non-agriculturist landlords to substi- 
tute long term government bonds for 
their holdings. 

As to agricultural credit, the gov- 
ernment plans to expand cooperative 
societies and to establish an agricul- 
tural bank. The bank will loan the 
money required each year to finance 
the rice crop so that Burmese farm- 


ers no longer will be forced to borrow 
at exorbitant interest rates from vil- 
lage shopkeepers and usurious money- 
lenders. 

Burma, before the war, was the 
world’s greatest exporter of rice and 
teak. Nine tenths of its population 
live in primitive villages, where ag- 
riculture is the occupation of more 
than two thirds of the population, 
supplemented by cottage industries in 
the off farming season. Rice planting 
and harvesting is arduous work but 
it is interspersed with periods of lei- 
sure in which the monotony of vil- 
lage life is broken by Buddhist fes- 
tivals, gambling, and dacoity (armed 
banditry). 

Burma long has had the reputation 
of being the most crime-ridden coun- 
try in East Asia. But dacoity has 
taken on a new lease of life, owing 
to a combination of unprecedented 
glamor and profits accruing from the 
possession of modern weapons left in 
the country by both the Japanese and 
Allied forces. The glamor is supplied 
by a patriotic coloring, and girls in 
some villages, it is said, will not 
marry a man until he has at least 
one dacoit exploit to his credit. 
Breaking the law has come to be as- 
sociated in Burmese minds with re- 


Phayre Street, main banking center of Rangoon, the capital— 
a_modern city of 400,000 and great rice-exporting seaport 
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Burmese ifs 

sistance to alien authority, and to a 
greater or less degree all the nation- 
alist groups in Burma have encour- 
aged dacoity as a popular manifesta- 
tion ‘of anti-British solidarity. 


Tew AFPFL, EVER SINCE IT CAME 
to power and_ particularly after the 
assassinations of July, 1947, has been 
reaping the fruits of violence for 
which it helped sow the seeds. Now 
the government is trying to control 
dacoity, first by declaring an amnesty 
and offering rewards to repentant 
dacoits who surrender their arms, and 
more recently by severe penalties and 
a policy of making the mere posses- 
sion of unlicensed firearms a capital 
offense. Until crime is under control 
farmers will not cultivate fields far 
from their homes, their produce can- 
not be transported without military 
escort, and many of their commodity 
needs cannot be met because mer- 
chants are now afraid to travel into 
the interior. 

Other difficulties impeding the re- 
sumption of rice cultivation on a 
prewar scale are the loss or depletion 
of Burma’s markets, labor, draft ani- 
mals, and implements during the 
war. This was mainly responsible for 
the decline by almost half in Burma’s 
12,000,000 cultivated acres. 

Large sums of money obviously are 
needed simply: to restore Burma’s 
economy to its prewar status, let alone 
to launch the government’s new in- 
dustrialization schemes. The great 
bulk of prewar business was handled 
by foreign firms and there is little in- 
digenous capital in the country. 
Though the budget for 1948-49 has 
been virtually balanced, thanks 
largely to the world demand for 
Burma’s rice, recourse to a foreign 
loan is almost inevitable. But it re- 
mains to be seen whether such capi- 


tal will be forthcoming, given the 


nascent republic’s avowed Socialist 
program and its intention to impose 
stringent terms on all alien business. 

British firms, for the most part, 
have been marking time since the 
reoccupation, pending settlement of 
war damage claims and clarification 
of the national economic policy. The 
AFPFL has now made clear that it 
will nationalize industries as rapidly 


as its means and personnel permit, 


but it has promised that there will 
be no expropriation without compen- 


sation—an issue on which it differs 
from the Communists. 

The largest of the British firms, 
such as Steel Brothers, the Burma 
Oil Company, and the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company, are preparing to 
resume operations as what they term 
an “act of faith.” This faith presum- 
ably indicates their conviction that 
the Burmese, no matter 
what their desire, will 
be unable to replace 
foreign. capital and 
competence in the fore- 
seeable future and that 
the British firms will 
continue to make prof- 
its although on a scale 
probably below the pre- 
war level. Of the Bur- 
mese intention to be 
economic masters in 
their own country there 
is no doubt. The only 
questions are how soon 
they will start and how 
far they can go. 

Fervent patriotism 
coupled with an almost 
complete absorption in 
the goal of political in- 
dependence brought success, peace- 
fully and quickly. No matter what 
the Communists say, the British have 
granted Burma generous terms as re- 
gards the military and commercial 
aspects of the treaty. They are per- 
haps open to the criticism of un- 
due thrift in the financial  settle- 
ment. Legally, the Burmese now have 
a completely free hand in guiding 
their own destinies. And already they 
have chalked up to their credit one 
outstanding political triumph — their 
diplomatic handling of the numerous 
minority peoples. With the exception 
of one group of Karens and several 
factions in Arakan, the minorities 
have voluntarily accepted the liberal 
terms offered as inducements to en- 
ter the Union of Burma. 

The Burmese have yet to test their 
skill in international relations. Not- 
ably trying may be a treaty they are 
soon to negotiate with India. 

The singleness of purpose with 
which the Burmese have pursued na- 
tional sovereignty has made for a nar- 
row complacent type of patriotism>. 
and an ignoring of many problems 
which lie ahead. A  super-sensitivity 
as to what foreigners think of them 
is curiously combined with an over- 


confidence in their own abilities to 


cope with any problems that arise, 


once they control their own destinies. )4 
Until the war, Burma was geograph- if 
ically isolated by mountains over We 
which only foot travelers and pack }et 
animals could pass. The Burmese in| 
the past had opportunities to acquire {is 
only limited experience in self-gov- (9) 
ernment, very little technical or com- 
mercial skill, no military training. 

Like all colonial peo- 
ples, they tend to blame 
their shortcomings on 
their erstwhile masters. | 
They have a long-sim- 
mering resentment at | 
foreign control and one | 
unfortunate result of 
this is the current over- 
rapid Burmanization of 
all the government 
services and such indus- 
tries and _ professional 
posts as are under the 
state. They are getting 
rid of all Britishers 
with a cheery disregard 
of whether there are 
qualified Burmese to re- 
place them. 

In the financial: field 
the Burmese are having 
difficulties in raising money abroad. 
In 1947, they confidently approached 
India for a loan, trusting in Aung 
San’s personal friendship with Nehru 
to fix up the details. The Indians 
sympathized with the Burmese as fel- 
low Asiatics struggling to throw off 
colonial rule, but they could not for- © 
get the anti-Indian riots of 1930 and © 
1938, nor Burma’s unilateral handling 
of the Indian immigration problem. 

Yet the outlook for the new-born 
republic is sanguine, if internal strife , 
does not break out and if the Bur- 
mese show the same diplomatic skill — 
hereafter which they exhibited in 
their negotiations with Britain and 
the minorities. The country is under- 
populated and rich in many of the 
raw materials now in heavy world — 
demand. Moreover, it is culturally — 
homogeneous and not torn by such 
communal and religious strife as is 
now devastating India. (7% 

Burma faces two great potential 
dangers—its tradition of violence, ag- 
gravated by. the new opportunities 
that are now open to individuals 
to seize power; and its parochial and 
narrowly nationalistic outlook in its 
dealings with foreign nations. These 
are internal tendencies, and by curb- 
ing them Burma may seize its great 
opportunity. mates 
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Segregation and Defense 


Or Apri 26, 1x  WaAsHINGTON’S 
Pentagon Building, a serious 
, group of Negro citizens met at the re- 
quest of Defense Secretary James V. 
Forrestal to discuss the problem of 
racial segregation in the armed services.* 
The mood of the meeting was dras- 
tically affected by two recent public 
statements before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. One was A. Philip 
Randolph’s declaration that he person- 
ally would advise young men—Negroes 
and whites—to demonstrate their oppo- 
sition to racial segregation by refusing 
to register for service. The other was 
by General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, upholding racial segrega- 
tion as necessary to army morale and 
military efficiency. 

My task as chairman of the meeting 
was by no means simple, because in ad- 
dition to representing the National 
Urban League as its Executive Secre- 
tary, I had previously served as special 
advisor to Mr. Forrestal when he was 
Secretary of the Navy, and was cur- 
rently acting as special consultant to the 
Secretary of Defense. But I made it 
clear that in my conference role I was 
merely a Negro citizen deeply con- 
cerned with racial inequities in the 
armed forces of a great democracy. 


My opening statement declared the 


meeting to be neither “a mere protest 
gathering,” nor “a politely ceremonious 
occasion,” but an opportunity for the 
defense chiefs to inform themselves as 
to thoughtful and representative opinion 
among Negroes on the armed forces; 
for military officials to present any prob- 
lems involved in democratizing the 
services; and for exchange of sugges- 
tions for solving those problems. 

In the Battle of the Bulge, General 
Eisenhower himself had authorized the 
shifting of Negro troops from the sup- 
ply services into the front lines in small 


units mingled almost indiscriminately 


*The participants in the conference included 
four attorneys, adie T. M. Alexander, Philadel- 
phias Charles Houston, Washington; Loren Miller, 

Angeles; Truman K. Gibson, Jr., Chicago; 
three college presidents, jenn W. ‘Davis, est 
Ved sige Spee wgncree ohnson, Howard; Ben- 
jamin E. Ma: orehouse; two newspaper p 
i yy orfolk Journal and 


the ork; Hopson 
= Reynolds, Negro Elks; Channing H. To ias, 
Phelps-Stokes Found: Weaver, 
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—By the executiv®. secretary of 
the National Urban League. 
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units of white combat 
Observers were unanimous in 
declaring this departure from previous 
military practice an impressive success. 

My statement called upon the Presi- 
dent and the defense secretariat to break 
the “blockade of uniformed resistance” 
and conciuded by warning that “unless 
definitive action is produced . . .' the 
net result of this meeting will be worse 
than a mere waste of time. . . . For 
such failure will give encouragement to 
those voices . . . which deride the insis- 
tence of Negro leadership that their race 
can, and will, gain its goal of equal 
citizenship in this American democracy.” 

Whether the meeting was actually. a 
waste of time remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly no “definitive action” was an- 
nounced by Secretary Forrestal or any 
of his aides who spent a total of nine 
hours in discussion (frequently heated) 
with the conferees. 

Mr. Forrestal declared he intended 
to work quietly and gradually as he had 
in the navy toward elimination of re- 
maining instances of discrimination and 
segregation in all branches of the armed 
services. He held that no official di- 
rective or staff shake-up would auto- 
matically produce the results demanded. 

Assistant Navy Secretary Brown re- 
ferred to the present official policy of 
the navy as forbidding either racial dis- 
crimination or segregation. He pointed 
to approximately 5,000 Negroes in the 
regular Navy’s general services, and the 
fact that four Negro officers are now 
commissioned in the regular navy and 
assigned to command of both white and 
Negro. servicemen. 

Assistant Air Secretary Zuckert de- 
scribed the present policy of the air 
forces as “minimum. segregation,” but 
declared that the separation of the air 
forces from army jurisdiction affords 
opportunity for progressive elimination 
of these practices “as conditions permit.” 

But Army Secretary Royall was blunt 
and unmoving. He referred to the 
much discussed report of the military 
committee headed by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Gillem, which studied racial: prac- 


with similar 


troops. 


tices and policies during World War 
II and offered recommendations for a 
“permanent” peacetime army policy. 

“Military experience and exnediency,” 
Mr. Royall urged, “require segregation 
at least at the company level. Other- 
wise, the resistance of whites to enforced 
association with Negroes would upset 
army routines.” With much earnestness 
but less tact, he assured the conferees 
that he “knew Negroes” and was cer- 
tain that continued segregation would 
affect neither their loyalty nor their 
willingness to serve in the armed forces. 

The conferees replied sharply that the 
army had not interpreted the recommen- 
dations of General Gillem’s committee 
correctly nor followed them honestly. 
All the army’s limited experience with 
non-segregated activities had argued for 
abolition, not retention, of segregation. 
The question was not that of the loyalty 
of the Negroes to their country, but of 
their country’s loyalty to democratic 
ideals and practice. By sinking its mili- 
tary practices to the lowest, rather than 
raising them to the highest level of cus- 
toms prevailing throughout the country, 
“the army does severe violence to the 
Negro as a citizen,” Mordecai Johnson 
declared. 


aise DISCUSSION AND ARGUMENT CON- 
tinued throughout the day. To Mr. 
Forrestal, who came in at the close, the 
conferees were less curt than they had 
been with Mr. Royall, but equally in- 
cisive. The conferees’ opinion continued 
to be that segregation in any part of 
the defense services is unnecessary, an 
unforgivable violation of democratic 
ideals. 

Their urgent advice was that the Sec- 
retary of Defense, with the President, 
accept responsibility for breaking the 
back of continued military resistance to 
any change in policy, and that steps be 
taken immediately to this end. The 
conferees would be glad to return, they 
declared, to discuss specific ways of 
eliminating segregation. But they de- 
clined to be available as individuals or 
as a group to help make any system of 
segregation work more efficiently. Sec- 
retary Forrestal was appreciative, the 
conferees polite. And so the day ended. 
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Recruiting for Mental Health 


Need outruns supply three to one or five to one, 


maybe a hundred to one as 


with psychiatric nurses, and this tells of emergency steps to meet the lack. 


"ee ARE, ABOUT 4,500 TRAINED 
psychiatrists in the entire United 
States. It has been conservatively es- 
timated that we must have at least 
14,000 if we are to meet adequately 
the mental health needs of the na- 
tion. 

Mental health personnel in other 
categories is equally scarce. We have 
only 1,500 trained clinical psycholo- 
gists. We could use 10,000. We have 
about 3,000 psychiatric social workers. 
We need at least four times that num- 
ber. There are only a scattering of 
psychiatric nurses in the entire coun- 
try; we could use, according to the 
National League for Nursing Educa- 
tion, 47,000! As for occupational 
therapists, psychiatric aides, and 
other mental health personnel, the 
disparity between those available and 
those needed is just as great. 

A contributing factor to this con- 
dition has been the grossly inade- 
quate facilities for graduate training. 
In 1946 there were only 193 hospitals 
in this country offering graduate 
traning in psychiatry. While they 
could provide for 1,297 residents, the 
majority of these centers offer only 
one year of training, although three 
years are required for certification. 
Moreover, shortage of staff seriously 
handicapped both supervision and 
training. In the other mental health 
disciplines, training facilities have 
been equally limited. Schools of so- 
cial work could graduate only about 
two hundred psychiatric caseworkers 
a year. And a mere handful of clini- 
cal psychologists and psy- 
chiatric nurses were be- 
ing turned out. 

Two years ago, in July 
1946, was enacted the 
National Mental Health 
Act which set up a pro- 

-gram “to improve the 
mental health of the peo- 
ple of the United States” 
and delegated the job to 
the United States Public 
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Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency. That was a great milestone 
toward insuring to the American peo- 
ple their rightful heritage of mental 
health, but it also emphasized distress- 
ingly the shortage here referred to. 

The Mental Health Act, through a 
program of grants-in-aid, authorized 
a three-pronged attack in the battle 
for mental health. The Public Health 


Service was directed: 


—to foster research into the causes, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention of 
mental disorders; 


—to promote training and instruction 
in the field of mental health; 


—and to assist the states in develop- 
ing mental health services in their com- 
munities. 


a he LACK OF TRAINED PEOPLE WAS 
crippling to prompt accomplishment, 
perhaps the most formidable obstacle. 
Here was a great new opportunity 
for meeting a recognized need, and 
states were impeded because they 
hadn’t the clinical, consultation, and 
other professional staffs to take ad- 
vantage of it. Something had to be 
done—and done quickly. The imme- 
diate problem was the training of as 
many people as possible without com- 
promising the quality of training, and 
the solution rested ultimately on the 
Public Health Service. 

Schools, hospitals, and other train- 
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—Two years before passage of the National’ Mental 
Health Act, Dr. Felix became chief of the Mental 
Hygiene Division of the United States Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, and in that crucial 
position he still remains. No man has had such in- 
timate opportunity for knowing of the great venture’s 
formulation and application. He described the early 


stages in “The Battle Is Joined,’ Survey Midmonthly, 
September 1947. 


ing centers were notified of the train- 
ing grants authorized and of the way 
to apply. The National Advisory Men- 
tal Health Council, which serves in a 
consultative capacity to the Surgeon 
General and must recommend the 
award of all grants, decided that for 
the first year of the program only 
schools offering graduate education 
in the four mental health specialty 
fields—psychiatry, clinical psychology, 
psychiatric social work, and psychiat- 
tric nursing—should be eligible for 
grants, although it endorsed the prin- 
ciple that medical schools wishing to 
improve their undergraduate training 


in psychiatry might also be eligible. 


One of the most serious bottlenecks 
was the lack of teachers and other su- 
pervisors, and in giving priority to 
schools offering specialty training, the 
aim was the earliest possible output 
of teachers, supervisors, and consult- 
tants. " 

Applications for grants came flow- 
ing in. One hundred and_seventy- 
three were received for the fiscal year 
1948 (July 1947 to July 1948), their 
requests for grants and _ stipends 
amounting to almost $5,000,000. Of 
these, 107 grants and 458 stipends, 
amounting to almost $2,500,000, were 
approved by the advisory council 
when it met on April 1, 1947. 

In July, Congress appropriated 
about $1,600,000 for training and_re- 
search for fiscal 1948 (of which $470,- 
000 was allocated for research grants 
and research fellowships). It was ob- 
vious that many schools whose appli- 

cations were approved 
would have to go with- 


requests’ be cut. In the 
were awarded for the fis- 


chiatry, 18 in clinical psy- 

chology, 10 in psychiatric 

chiatric nursing. 

f 
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out assistance, and other 
end, 59 training grants — 


cal year 1948: 22 in psy- 


social work, and 9 in psy-_ 


The award of stipends 


\ito graduate students has been another 
frecruiting means. The almost pro- 
shibitive cost of graduate training has 
hbeen one of the greatest hindrances in 
tthe mental health field. Medical 
‘school undergraduate training, it is 
= estimated, costs a student from $2,500 
to $4,000 a year. After four years of 
} that, the prospective psychiatrist has 
ft to-spend at least one year in a general 
i internship and three years in psychi- 
¢ atric training. Many good people have 
| had to give up the struggle. To en- 
i: courage capable students in the men- 
ital health field, regardless of eco- 
|momic status, the National Mental 
Health Act authorized stipends to 
i qualified people, the maximum num- 
| ber each year to be determined by 
the National Advisory Mental Health 
' Council. 

During the fiscal year of 1948, 
227 training stipends have been 
awarded to graduate students: 41 in 
clinical psychology, 46 in psychiatric 
social work, 58 in psychiatric nurs- 
ing, and 82 in psychiatry. Stipends 
range from $1,200 to $2,400 in the 
first three categories and from $2,000 
to $3,600 for psychiatrists, amount de- 
pending upon the level of training 
for which the applicant is eligible, 
the awards being paid through the 
institutions collaborating in the train- 
ing program. 

Recipients of these training stipends 
are under no obligation to accept em- 
ployment later with the Public 
Health Service; neither does the Serv- 
ice accept responsibility for their em- 
ployment. 


. 
ATIENTS CAN ONLY BE CURED BY 
trained people,” wrote Dr. George 


Preston. (“The New Public Psychia- 


try.” Mental Hygiene, April 1947.) 
“They can be cured at home or in 
tents or barns or crowded wards, if 
there are enough trained people to 
spend enough time with each pa- 
tient.” 

The results thus far have been very 
encouraging. More students are in 
training than could otherwise have 
hoped to be, and teachers are becom- 
ing available much faster. Eager to 
participate in the program, many 
schools are exerting themselves to im- 
prove their standards of training. 
Others, given impetus by federal 
funds, are trying out new ventures 


which otherwise would have had to | 


remain in the idea stage and which 
now may lead to more fruitful 
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methods of training, 

The extent of next 
year’s training pro- 
gram will depend 
upon the amount of 
funds appropriated 
for fiscal 1949. In the 
meantime the N 
tional Advisory Men- 
tal Health Council 
has recommended 
that in the award- 
ing of grants em- 
phasis be placed first, 
on the improvement 
of existing training 
programs, i... im- 
provement of the 
quality of training without necessar- 
ily increasing the number of students 
being trained; second, on the expan- 
ston of existing programs, i.e., on the 
production of more trained special- 
ists than can now be supplied by 
any of the present institutions offer- 
ing the highest quality of training; 
and third, on the establishment of 
training facilities in institutions where 
training does not now. exist. 

Complicating the training picture 
is the problem of regional need. It 
is well known that the existing train- 
ing centers are concentrated for the 
most part in a few geographic areas, 
while other areas are barren. The 
council is concerned to _ provide 
trained, competent personnel for all 
regions. To achieve this, the council 
recommended that in the grants for 
1949 a percentage of the funds be 
utilized according to regional needs. 

One other aspect of the program 
deserves mention, though it is still in 
the idea stage. The council has given 
much thought to the need for inte- 
grating the training of the psychia- 
trist, the clinical psychologist, the 
psychiatric “social worker, and the 
psychiatric nurse to equip them bet- 
ter for teamwork together. It is felt 
that a program of interprofessional 
education, not only through organ- 
ized curricular activities, but through 
the interchange of viewpoint, techni- 
cal knowledge, and common aims 
in professional psychiatric practice, 
should have very beneficial results in 
the mental health field. 
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@. OF THE MOST IMPORTANT OB- 
jectives, though not immediately re- 


lated to the production of specialized © 


personnel, is to im- 
prove the undergrad- 
uate teaching of psy- 
chiatry in medical 
schools. At present, 
not more than half of 
the medical schools 
in this country pre- 
sent psychiatry to 
students in a satisfac- 
tory manner. In a 
total curriculum of 
about 5,000 hours in 
the four years of 
medical school, only 
2 to 3 percent are al- 
lotted to the teaching 
of psychiatry. Fre- 
quently a course is “tacked on” at 
some point, perhaps in the third or 
fourth year, without any attempt be- 
ing made to integrate it with the 
rest of the program. As a result, 
when he goes out into practice the 
young doctor is not equipped to 
deal with that bulk of his patients 
whose complaints are of emotional 
origin. Yet of the patients who 
come to the doctor’s office, it is esti- 
mated from 30 to 60 percent fall into 
this category. 

The National Advisory Mental 
Health Council has recommended 
that for the fiscal year 1949, if enough 
funds are available, grants be awarded 
to Class A medical schools for the 
development and stimulation of psy- 
chiatric teaching of undergraduates. 

The training program is aimed not 


‘merely to recruit students to the men- 


tal health field; it hopes to attract the 
best. Medical students have been no- 
toriously reluctant to enter psychiatry. 
There have been many reasons for 
this, not least of which has been their. 
poor orientation to psychiatry as it 
has. been conventionally presented. 

To encourage the ablest students to 
choose psychiatry for their career, the 
National Advisory Mental Health 
Council also has recommended that 
for 1949 the Public Health Service 
make funds available to as many 
Class A medical schools as possible 
for a scholarship to be awarded to 
the best member of the senior class, 
as selected by the faculty, who wishes 
to specialize in psychiatry. The schol- 
arships will be awarded upon success- 
ful completion of a year’s internship, 
the student then selecting the institu- 
tion in which he wishes to receive 
his training, his choice to be approved 
by the council. 

Psychiatrists, Bet psychologists, 
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Mental health 


psychiatric social workers, and psy- 
chiatric nurses compose only one 
corps in the army of mental health. 
Equally necessary is the enlistment of 
other professional personnel. ‘The 
general medical practitioner, for ex- 
ample, is in an especially strategic 
position to prevent serious mental ill- 
ness. In many instances he sees the 
patient at a crucial time, when the 
difference between understanding the 
patient’s emotional problems and ig- 
noring them, between good treatment 
and poor, can make the difference be- 
tween mental health and mental ill- 
ness. Properly trained, he can serve 
as a bulwark against mental illness. 
Improved psychiatric training of all 
medical students will, it is hoped, 
equip future practitioners eventually 
with the knowledge and skills to deal 
effectively themselves with patients 
showing mild emotional disturbances. 

It is encouraging to note beginnings 
in this direction. A number of state 
mental health authorities in coopera- 
tion with professional groups have 
sponsored institutes for physicians on 
the mental aspects of illness and con- 
valescence. One such was the Insti- 
tute in Psychosomatic Medicine and 
Mental Hygiene for general practi- 
tioners held last February at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, under the auspices of 
the Kentucky State Medical Associa- 
tion, the Kentucky Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, and the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Health, in cooperation with 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. A similar institute was held in 
April in Richmond, Virginia; among 
others, ‘Massachusetts and Colorado 
are planning institutes in the near 


future. 
3 


abet PROFOUND INFLUENCE OF ELE- 
mentary school teachers upon the per- 
sonalities of their children makes 
their recruitment an urgent “must” in 
the battle for mental health. In their 
training programs it must be recog- 
nized that they will be dealing with 


total personalities, and that they must 
be as concerned with their pupils’ 
emotional well-being as with their re- 
membering the date of the Battle of 
Hastings. Moreover, by recognizing 
symptoms of maladjustment, whether 
in the guise of truanting, bullying, or 
in the less obvious form of undue 
timidity and fearfulness, teachers can 
be a potent force in the prevention of 
possible mental illness later. Some- 
times they can help the child through 
their own efforts, or, if the child’s 
difficulties are beyond their ability, 
they should know enough to refer 
him for specialized services. 

Ministers, lawyers, judges, nurses, 
social workers, probation officers, and 
the like must also be recruited. Nearly 
all professional workers in the com- 
munity need to be imbued with a 
mental hygiene point of view so that 
they may deal intelligently and wisely 
with the sick, troubled, and unhappy 
folk with whom they come in con- 
tact. Prevention of serious mental ill- 
ness lies as much, if not more, in 
their hands as in those of the mental 
health specialists since they are often 
in a position to see emotionally and 
socially maladjusted persons in an 
early stage, when the chances for 
cure are greatest. 


The national program has brought — 


to the forefront the need for training 


health and welfare workers in mental - 


health and has stimulated the states 
to act in this direction. A number of 
states are utilizing part of their grant- 
in-aid funds for seminars, institutes, 
and other educational programs. 

Our citizens as a whole, perhaps, 
are the most crucial group to be re- 
cruited, since the success of the mental 
health program in the final analysis 
rests upon them. The average citizen 
must be given the facts about mental 
health. 

While most people now have some 
knowledge of physical hygiene, few 
know even the basic principles of 
mental health. Moreover, a host of 
misconceptions about mental illness 
prevail in the minds of the American 
people as evidenced by the stigma still 
attached to being a mental patient. 


Mental hygiene societies, civic groups, 
churches, wemen’s clubs, business, la- 
bor, and other citizen organizations 
can do much to disseminate informa- 
tion among their members which 
would help them understand them- 
selves better and improve their rela- 
tionships with each other. 

Some of the goals of the National 
Mental Health Act for the next ten 
years can be reasonably, though of 
necessity in general terms, be stated 
as: 


Improvement of our diagnostic and 
case-finding tools with emphasis on de- 
veloping their reliability and validity 
and their application to masses of the 
population. 


Significant increase in supplying an 
adequate number of trained personnel 
in the field of mental health. 


The establishment of minimal psy- 


chiatric services in at least our larger 


- communities. 


Progress in the field of public edu- 
cation resulting in removing the stigma 
from mental illness and informing the 
public concerning basic mental health 
principles. 


Establishment of courses in mental 
hygiene in the majority of training cen- 
ters for school teachers. 


A significant increase in the amougt 
of new knowledge with regard to the 
nature, cause, and treatment of mental 
and emotional disorders. 


The orientation of general practition- 


ers throughout the country to enable 
them to deal with patients not requiring 
the services of a specialist. 


Ape FIGHT FOR MENTAL HEALTH IS 
everyone’s fight. Every citizen has a 
job to do. Your federal government 
may provide funds and counsel when 
requested but the ultimate success of 
the campaign for mental health de- 
pends upon teamwork—teamwork be- 
tween states, communities, and pro- 
fessional and lay groups. Only by such 
teamwork can we attain and keep 
teal mental health for all. 


i 
: 
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Homes Instead of Hospitals 


Mental patients—thousands of them each year—make notable gains in 
health and happiness under the family care system now used by ten states. 


NNIE STOOD FOR HOURS LOOKING 
down into the courtyard, mut- 
tering and “picking devils off the win- 
dow.” Her hair hung down to her 
hips, her dress was on backward. An 
¢elderly woman, for seven years she 
|had talked only to herself, done no 
1 work, taken no part in the community 
| life which a New York state hospital 
{for the insane provided. 
One day the doctors checked her 
i records and said she could go. A so- 
i cial worker drove her to a small farm 
{mot many miles away. Officially she 
‘was still a patient on the hospital 
| rolls, but now she was an extramural 
case, a patient on family care. 

Run by a placid, motherly woman, 
the farm was a friendly place, with a 
garden and chickens. For some time 
Annie sat muttering to herself under 
a tree, coming into the house only to 
eat and sleep. But a month of having 
her own room and receiving personal 
attention in a family group did for 
her what years in the institution had 
failed to do. When the social worker 
called again, Annie pulled up a chair 
for her visitor. It was her first social 
gesture since leaving her own home. 

A year later she was talking freely 
—although slowly—with friends and 
strangers, accompanying her adopted 
family to the movies and church so- 
cials, doing her own shopping. Her 
hair and dress were neat. She had not 
quite forgotten the “devils” but the 

farmer’s wife kept her too busy to 
think of them. In the words of Hester 
B. Crutcher, director of social work 
for New York’s State Department of 
Mental Hgyiene, “She is 
‘still ill, but she is not the 
forlorn person she used. 
to be, completely isolated 
from others.” 

Today, nine states 
nd three Canadian prov-_ 
employ the family 
10d as a definite 


treat- York) 
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Massachusetts, borrowing the idea 
from Europe, began it in 1885, but it 
was not until the Thirties that appre- 
ciable numbers of patients were able 
to profit by its use. Over the years, 
some 35,000 mental patients in this 
country and Canada have received 
family care. 


Under this program, selected pa- 
tients are taken out of hospitals and 
placed in private homes to be cared 
for by families chosen by social work- 
ers for their kindliness and common 
sense. Naturally, these patients are 
the quiet cases with no embarrassing 
oddities. Violent, destructive, aggres- 
sive, or suicidal patients and those 
with marked erotic tendencies are not 
placed. More than 25 percent are over 
seventy years of age; 44 percent are 
between fifty-five and seventy. 


Psychiatric social workers visit 
patients in these homes every week 
or two, to see that the food is good, 
the individual happy, and the work 
that he is doing right from the thera- 

_ peutic viewpoint. If not, the place- 
ment ends then and there. 


Physicians also visit the homes, 


but. at longer intervals. So careful is 
the supervision that today, after more 
-~than fifty years of experience, there 
' has been no instance of any member 
of a family-being hurt by a mental 
boarder. And the number of, patients 
who have asked to be returned to 
hospitalization is almost zero. 


i 
Most of them are delighted with the 
change. Even in the best run institu- 
tions there are regimentation and re- 
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—The author recently visited Europe’s most celebrated 
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straint; many inmates are truculent 
and uncooperative, angry, bewildered. 
Life with a family represents freedom, 
a release from “prison.” Often and 
unexpectedly, those who failed to re- 
spond to hospital treatment get well. 

Of approximately 7,000 now receiv- 
ing family care in 
North America, all 
but a small percentage 
—who are returned to 
the hospitals — have 
shown marked im- 
provement. Accepted 
for what they are, 
given no tasks beyond 
their capacity, and re- 
lieved of the stigma 
attached to  confine- 
ment in an institution, 
they have learned to 
live harmoniously 
with other people — 
and are the happier 
for it. 

In Ontario the meth- 
od has proved so suc- 
cessful that it is be- 


Gheel’s St, Dimphna, 
whose legend made the 
mental patient a man 
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“Hospital restraint” is the term for the strap, Family care has cured similar cases, 


ing expanded as rapidly as possible. 
Out of a daily average of 485 pa- 
tients on home care, 51 were dis- 
charged in a single year. These were 
continuous cases—those not expected 
to improve—and their recovery was 
a sort of miracle. 

Equally good results are reported 
in the United States. In Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the percentage of re- 
covery, with a somewhat smaller 
group, was 42.2 percent. In Rochester, 
New York, where homes were found 
in the city within a few blocks of the 
hospital, recovery was 50 percent. The 
majority of these cases were placed 


for purely therapeutic reasons; hence 


improvement and release were antici- 
pated in a large percentage of the 
cases. In New York State, recovery of 
family care patients averaged 30 per- 
cent higher than those in institutions. 
And to the doctors’ surprise, some 14 
percent of those for whom no im- 
provement was expected were dis- 
charged as convalescent or recovered. 

With patients who have had in- 
sulin or electric shock treatment, fam- 
ily care is often a must prescription, 


particularly with adolescents. Such 
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cases risk a relapse if sent back at 
once to their homes and the malad- 
justments within the family life 
which, in so many instances, started 
the emotional disturbance. A foster 
home where they get sympathetic 
handling helps them adjust gradu- 
ally to life on the outside. 

In.the past twenty years, the popu- 
lation of our mental hospitals has 
doubled; they are crowded from 30 


_to 40 percent beyond capacity. Hence 


it is almost impossible for the doctor 
to give each patient the attention he 
needs. The solution lies, experts agree, 
not in new and costly hospitals but 
in clearing the wards of patients 
whose symptoms have abated, or who 
have settled down to living quietly 
with their delusions. In other words, 
family care. 


» 


I ; 
F THIS METHOD WERE USED MORE 
widely,” said Dr. Frederick Mac- - 


Curdy, commissioner of mental hy- 
giene for the state of New York, 
“a great many beds could be released 
for other patients who are much more 


in need of the highly specialized serv- 


ice offered by our hospitals.” 
Another advantage is that the 


( 


scheme costs only 75 to 80 percent as § 


much as institutional care, to say noth- 
ing of the saving of capital invest- 
ment in new buildings where each 
bed costs about $4,000. Were it to 
come into wider use, taxpayers would 
be saved millions of dollars. 

“Even if it were twice as expensive,” 
says Dr. Frank I. Tallman, formerly 
commissioner of mental hygiene for 
Ohio, “and meant a greater burden on 
the pocketbooks of the citizens, it 
would be worthwhile.” 


Nis AT THE MOMENT ONLY ABOUT 
2 percent, instead of a possible 10 
to 15 percent of patients, are given its 
advantages. One great obstacle to its 
spread is public misunderstanding and 
terror of the mentally ill, a feeling 
fed by such newspaper headlines as: 
“Maniac Strangles Child” or “Woman 
Tortured by Madman.” 

“If we understand, we have noth- 
ing to fear,’ Dr. Charles E. Niles, 
supervising psychiatrist of New 
York’s Hudson River State Hospital, 
told me, as we visited homes where 
patients were being cared for. “These 
patients are sick, not savage. The dan- 
ger is that they will hurt themselves, 
not you, the public.” 

All patients placed with families 
have been under careful observation, 
some for as long as a year. Moreover, 
their condition is checked regularly 
by the visiting social workers and 
physicians. It is also a fact that mental 
patients approach a state of severe 
emotional disturbance gradually; in- 
variably they betray it through easily 
recognizable signs such as general rest- 
lessness and increasing inability to 


’ sleep. 


Recently I visited a number of these 
homes in New York. All the care- 
takers were middle-aged women, some 
of them frail and delicate. All con- 
fessed that at the beginning they were 
a little frightened. Within a fort- 
night they had overcome their fears 
and saw their guests as just so many 
unfortunates, 

One woman, who was the first in 
her town to open her home to the 
mentally ill, reported that her neigh- 
bors stopped calling and even cut her 
on the street. But after watching 
women guests sitting cozily in the 
yard, weeding the garden, or gather- 
ing eggs, the village capitulated. 
Other families applied to the hospital 
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‘for the privilege of boarding patients. 

It was raining when I got to one 
house and all the patients were in- 
¢ doors. One woman was hard at work 
t fashioning tulips of red and yellow 
; crepe paper. Another was embroider- 
jing. A third was reading. A fourth 
| listened raptly to a radio soap opera. 
‘Six bird cages with canaries in full 
‘song hung from the ceiling. In this 
i neighborhood, practically every third 
| person is a patient from a mental hos- 
| pital. 


a rural community. There she served 
as organist in the church. Under the 
warm appreciation of the people for 
whom she played, the woman re- 
gained her mental stability and has 
never had to return to the hospital. 

Unless the individual is  self-sufh- 
cient financially, famifies with board- 
ing patients receive $30 to $50 monthly 
for each from the state or province. 
When patients find work outside the 
home, the money they earn is their 


on the farms. This was the real be- 
ginning of the Gheel system of min- 
istering to the mentally ill, and it 
came at a time when in every othe 
country the sick in mind were chained 
and flogged. Nearly a hundred years 
ago, in 1852, the system was legal- 
ized as a national institution, with an 
infirmary, a group of specially trained 
physicians, and a policy of keeping 
only nonviolent patients. If they stay, 
they are installed in the homes of resi- 


Great pains are taken to give the 
| new family some insight into the men- 

tal quirks of each patient. Even the 
darkest, most obdurate case has mo- 
ments when he is “accessible,” that 
is, lucid and able to accept advice and 
instruction. 

A resourceful widow watched her 
cases until she found them in a mood 
to listen, then seized the opportunity 
to get them to make a practical con- 
tribution of some kind to the home. 

One old woman began making a 
patchwork quilt “to keep her warm.” 
Another was painfully learning to 
crochet with string because “the room 
needed ornament.” A third was work- 
ing in the garden because “the view 
was too bleak.” Soon the house was 
a hive of workers, intent on their jobs 
because they were sure their labors 
were essential to the home’s well be- 
ing. 

“Although some of them were 
wholly out of touch with reality,” 
Said Miss Crutcher, “these patients 
had a share in making the home, 
and their attitudes toward each other 
reflected the security and_ satisfaction 
they felt.” 

One of the best homes—on a large 
fruit and fox farm—was obtained by 
a patient who, with the doctor’s per- 
mission, advertised: “I am tired of 
being shut up in a hospital and 
would like to live in a good home 
with a nice family like other people.” 
A farm woman replied, the home was 
approved by the psychiatric social 
worker, and the patient-advertiser 
moved in. The hospital released her 
as recovered at the end of a year, but 
she likes the farm so well she con- 
tinues to live there. 


rans QUICKLY DISCOVER THAT 
apart from a kink in the mental pro- 
cesses, the deranged are decent, cour- 
-teous, often even lovable persons. One 
patient, formerly a professional mu- 


own. Where, without undue strain, 
they can earn enough to support 
themselves and adjust to normal liv- 
ing, they are considered able to re- 
sume their places in society. 


les MOST CELEBRATED EXAMPLE OF 
how a family care system works is 
the Belgian town of Gheel, known 
for more than 1,000 years as the city 
of the insane. Here are no melancholy 
piles of masonry with barred windows 
and guards, no straitjackets, no 
padded cells, no manacles. The men- 
tally ill—about 3,000 out of a pop- 
ulation of 20,000—lounge in the pub- 
lic squares, roam the streets afoot and 
on bicycles. Wherever they stay they 
work—deliver groceries, carry luggage 
at the railway station, play with the 
children, help prepare meals, wash 
clothes, milk cows, work crops—and 
the labor is also therapy. There are 
only two rules: they must report for 
meals and they must be in before 
dark 

I. watched one woman, her frock 
curiously adorned with buttons, rib- 
bon, and bits of cloth, stroll down 
the center of the street while vehicles 
turned out to avoid her and refrained 
from honking their horns. No one 


turned around to stare, no little boys 


jeered or hooted. For generations the 
normal citizens of Gheel have lived 
en famille with the insane, whose ec- 
centricities now arouse no emotion, 
not even curiosity. 

“Gheel affirms at all times that the 
mental patient is a man,” said Dr. 
G. Vermeylen, of the University~ of 
Brussels, “and a pitiable man among 
others, since he was hurt in the most 
delicate and noble part of his being.” 

The Gheel plan goes back through 
the centuries to the reports of mir- 
aculous cures of the “possessed,” 
which brought so many pilgrims to 
the town that a ten-bed ward was 
added to the local church. This ward 
soon became too small, and the pil- 


dents, never more than two to a 
home. If they have no money, the 
state pays for their maintenance. 

The system spread slowly through 
Europe until, with modifications, it 
became successfully established in 
Scotland, France, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 
In this country, instead of colonies 
for the mentally ill, psychiatrists feel 
that individual homes, where patients 
can be watched through regular visits, 
are more satisfactory. 

A patient may be placed under 
family care only through a hospital 
equipped to provide homes and su- 
pervision. In states and communities 
where there is no provision for such 
care, the family of a patient can get 
help from a local doctor or psychia- 
trist who may be able to arrange a 
transfer to a hospital in another com- 
munity. 


“Ex STATES NOW USE THE METHOD: 
New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, 
Nebraska, California, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio. Three other states—Utah, Min- 
nesota, and Connecticut—have passed 
the necessary legislation but the 
scheme is not yet in operation. 

Families suited for caring for men- 
tal patients must be “sympathetic and 
tolerant people,” says Miss Crutcher, 
“not easily upset or irritated. They 
must live easily with themselves and 
others. They must be firm yet fair, 
essentially kind people who are able 
to see a joke and pass lightly over 
unimportant things. Most desirable 
are mature people whose greatest 
satisfactions always have been in the 
family and home life and whose par- 
ental love has been satisfying but not 
hampering.” Such families are dis- 
covered by the social worker through 
contacts with public health officers, 
ministers, the local grange, or local 
welfare agencies. 

Most difficult for the mental case 

(Continued on page 327) 


“sician, was placed with a family in  grims took lodgings in the town and 
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he never organized anything ex- 
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Elbow Room: American Legacy 


ARs cAsE OF Ropert Morss Lovett, 
now seventy-seven years of age, 1s 
that of the embattled individualist 
whose zeal outruns discretion. Many of 
the great movers and shakers of the 
world have suffered from a similar dis- 
ability, and are now commemorated by 
monuments or buried in forgotten 
graves. Mr. Lovett, as the evidence of 
his autobiography, “All Our Years” 
(Viking, $3.75) shows, has kept a ter- 
rier’s grip on his causes, not caring what 
other dogs came to his aid or snarled 
at him. He has, in our time, the ten- 
acity of Voltaire. 

His experience illuminates a problem 
of our internal politics: “How far can 
a man who honestly works for the eradi- 
cation of social and economic abuses, 
walk with those who do likewise from 
ulterior motives?” In more specific 
words: Can a radical who is not a Com- 
munist, work with Communists? 

Mr. Lovett’s decision to fight on, no 
matter who fought with him, has led 
to misunderstanding and recrimination. 
It brought about the congressional at- 
tack on him when he was government 
secretary of the Virgin Islands, an ap- 
pointive office from which he was re- 
moved by means of an ingenious rider, 
attached to a wartime appropriation bill 
which the President could not veto. His 
position is best explained by his com- 
ment on the action of the League for 
Industrial Democracy, which withdrew 
from the League Against War and Fas- 
cism when the latter had been » 
captured by the Communists: “I 
sympathized with the feeling that 
led to the action, but I am al- 
ways opposed to quitting.” So 
long as the objective was the 
goal Robert Morss Lovett had 
in view, he would “go along.” 

Robert Morss Lovett is self 
effacing, but that has not kept 
him from taking the platform 
whenever called upon. He says 


cept a college poetry society, but | 
he has taken part in any num- 
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ber of original movements, such as 
Friends of Freedom for India and the 
Committee of Forty-Eight, out of which 
grew the Farmer-Labor party. In fact, 
he discloses that he is one of the men 
who invariably organize like minds 
when a specific task is to be done. If 
you wonder why the same names so 
often appear as sponsors of different 
organizations, the autobiography of Mr. 
Lovett will help explain it. They are 
means to an end. One man alone cannot 
galvanize public opinion or make a show 
of strength. A group, allotting to vari- 
ous men the tasks of financing, publi- 
cizing, interviewing, and subsidiary or- 
ganizing, becomes a force. The opposi- 
tion is apt to call it a pressure group. 
But its aim also is evangelistic; it must 
gain converts and supporters, as well as 
influence opinion and legislation. 

Mr. Lovett had Boston beginnings. 
There were New Bedford whalers and 
New England mercantile interests in 
his background. There were prayers at 
breakfast. He speaks of the strong 
character and self-dependence of his 
mother, a school teacher before her mar- 
riage, and “the dominant factor in our 
family.” He entered Harvard College in 
1888 when Charles W. Eliot was forcing 
the elective system on the Overseers. 
Mr. Lovett’s first inclinations were to 
specialize in history, but he became in- 
stead a teacher of writing and literature. 
He cultivated a literary and sociological 
interest in English prose and poetry, 


but his scholarly preoccupation, he con- 
fesses, was meager. He was early sym- 
pathetic to the breaking down of “regi- 
mentation within the narrow frames of 
class solidarity.” 

Early in his career his administrative 
ability was recognized; -President Eliot 
tried to hold him at Harvard but Mr. 
Lovett went to the young, sprawling, 
and hopeful University of, Chicago, 
where he took his place in the English 
department with Robert Herrick, John 
Matthews Manly, and the young poet 
William Vaughn Moody. 


pl eeae IS A SIDE OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
I have never seen mentioned in print. 
That is the service it performs for those 
who were a part of the times and events 
described by the author, but not on his 
side of the curtain. In a number of 
memoirs now appearing I have been, a 
sharer in a common experience, or an 
interested spectator. Mr. Lovett’s auto- 
biography gives me the interesting ex- 
perience of finally learning of what hu- 
man stuff my college teachers were 
made. There is a barrier that is rarely 
overcome between the teacher, who lec- 
turers from a platform, and the student 
who sits before him, with a notebook 
ajar; in my experience, it was never 
broken down at the University of Chi- 
cago. This book shows his former stu- 
dent Lovett’s very human side. 

In my days at the University, Mr. 
Lovett was already beginning his 
activity in social reform, but he 
got along with the conservative 
administration of the university, 
probably because nothing he did 
was spectacular. I have inti- 
mated that he lacked discretion 
in some of his later activity, but 

Mr. Lovett probably would say 
there was nothing to be discreet 
about. He was never cagey or 
self - protecting. Robert Herrick, 
who had strong convictions about 
waste, inefficiency, and corrup- 
tion, expressed himself almost 


entirely in fiction; Mr. Lovett did at- 
tempt to attack the hypocrisy surround- 
ing abortion in a play, “Cowards,” but 
sinevitably this medium was too slow for 
ihim, and he adopted direct action. 

He had rejected the vainglory of the 
)Spanish-American war, which made him 
ja pacifist, and he was one of those who 
) steadfastly fought against our going to 
ywar in 1917. He strove to influence the 
\ Wilson administration to make a dec- 
i aration of allied peace aims, but found 
ppopular feeling against him; the train 
»of events that led to Versailles and the 
¢ demoralization of the moderates in Ger- 
} many was already in motion. 

But it was in the years between the 
) wars that he fought his hardest battles, 
;and this period shows of what stuff he 
1 was made, since so many liberals gave 
i up the cause because of the associations. 
Typical was Mr. Lovett’s stand on the 
“undeclared war” in Nicaragua, where 
the Marines were used to fight the re- 
‘volt under Sandino. Although the Com- 
|munists were the most vigorous op- 
| ponents of government policy, Mr. 
Lovett “did not hesitate to speak for the 
} Communist - sponsored Anti - Imperialist 

League,” since he felt that “the real un- 
American activity in this case was that 
of the United States government.” 

In his concluding pages he expresses 
his conviction that, given the failure of 
violence to bring about justice, John 
Stuart Mill is right in suggesting that 
revolution by consent may be the best 
method of social reform. The only sal- 
vation worth working for, Lovett holds, 
“is that of the unity of humanity, not 
to reduce to uniformity all differences 
of belief and practice, but to induce tol- 
eration among them, peace among na- 
tions, peace, among classes.” 

He believes that liberals and Com- 
munists must work together, because 
Russia is necessary to the successful 
functioning of the United Nations. 
Despite handicaps and rebuffs, he is 
confident and hopeful, for he has seen, 
in his time, a tremendous extension of 
social study and knowledge, and a chal- 

lenging attitude toward the institutions 
that serve the general welfare. This 
book is his apologia and his faith; no 
man can judge the position of the Amer- 
‘ican liberal without seeing it through 
Lovett’s eyes. 


‘ipes AMERICA IN WHICH RoBERT 
‘Morss Lovett grew up gave him intel- 
lectual freedom and an opportunity to 
work for causes not always favored by 
‘the majority. This legacy was built up 


during two centuries of battle between 
interested forces. Max Savelle has en- 
deavored to trace the eighteenth cen- 
tury origin of American culture and po- 
litical and economic ideas in one vol- 
ume written for the “average American 
citizen” called “Seeds of Liberty” 
(Knopf, $6.50). The subtitle is am- 
bitious: “The Genesig 6 
Mind.” 

Mr. Savelle holds three degrees from 
Columbia University and is now pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Washington. I cannot do justice to his 
discussion of all the facets of American 
life — religion, architecture, music, 
science, literature, loyalties, patriotism— 
and perhaps he makes the mistake of 
covering too much ground in one vol- 
ume. But his ‘comment on social 
thought, politics and economics suggests 
his method. He is engaged in showing 
what ideas were brought to the Ameri- 
can continent from abroad, and how 
they were reshaped by regional influ- 
ences. These influences were the re- 
action of healthy, ambitious human be- 
ings to the opportunities provided by 
the chance to work and the expanding 
frontier. 

What, for instance, changed tradi- 
tional education? Originally it was 
strongly religious and aristocratic. The 
established classes, who came from Eng- 
land equipped to rule, taught conser- 
vatism and classicism. It was the op- 
portunity to rise given the poor and 
and dispossessed that, according to Mr. 
Savelle’s analysis, changed education to- 
ward practical ends. Education became 
secular because it had to teach useful 
things. 

Benjamin Franklin did try to rec- 
oncile education for use and for intel- 


the American 


THE MAKING OF AN INSURGENT— 
An Autobiography 1882-1919, by  Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia, Lippincott. $2.75. 


Albert Spalding 


Bac. H. La Guarpia’s Book, 
“The Making of an Insurgent,” has the 
engaging candor and compelling inter- 
est which characterized his radio talks. 
It is the story of his early life and de- 
velopment to the age of thirty-seven. 


His untimely death deprived this coun- 


try of the services, of one of its greatest 
public servants—a loss, it seems to me, 
second only to that sustained in the 
passing of Franklin D. Roosevelt, The 
regret readers must feel in being thus 
deprived of learning in his own words 


lectual profit, but also he stressed history 
as necessary for an understanding ot 
civil institutions, and in time even re- 
ligious teaching was regarded as con- 
tributing to the cultivation of civic vir- 
tue. The budding of nationalism was 
associated, in Mr. Savelle’s thought, with 
the coming of civic self-consciousness. 
The movement continued down to Mr. 
Lovett’s day at Harvard, when Charles 
W. Eliot opened the avenues to a non- 
classical curriculum. 

The idea that the frontier cultivated 
resourcefulness in the individual is not 
new. The immense terrain to be con- 
quered gave energetic men confidence 
in their abilities and made them con- 
temptuous of the Europe that had cur- 
tailed their activities and their thinking. 
Isolationism came with complete inde- 
pendence. American nationalism was 
the product not only of self-confidence 
but of the rising conviction that rulers 


across the sea were burdensome and 


British armies agencies of restriction 
rather than growth. Mr. Savelle sees 
Benjamin Franklin as one of the most 
effective interpreters of the changing 
political weather, and the spokesman of 
the practical man. 


I. IS USEFUL TO HAVE THE INFLUENCE 
of geography emphasized anew. It is 
also worth remembering that Americans 
grew into their democratic clothes, 
which did not always fit them. Mr. 
Savelle’s study, though hardly exhau- 
tive, helps explain why we hold so ten- 
aciously to our right to be free-acting 
individuals. Our pioneer ancestors 
found it easy to get: elbow room; 
though we have a harder time, we still 
insist on our legacy. 


of an impressive political career subse- 
quent to 1919 will in no way lessen 
their appreciation for this narrative 
which is, in a way, complete in itself. 

La Guardia was born in New York, 
the city of which he was to become 
mayor for three successive terms. His 
parents were immigrants, his father 
from Foggia, Italy, and his mother from 
Trieste, at that time an Italian hostage 
within the Austro-Hungarian empire. 

Much of Fiorello’s boyhood was spent 
in Arizona, his father being stationed 
there with the United States army as a 
band musician. He loved Arizona, every 
bit of it. He thought the school he at- 
tended in Prescott a grand one, though 
he admits to having been “a headache 
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presents 7, 
Europe on the Move 


War and Population 
Changes, 1917-47 


By EUGENE M. KULISCHER 


A new approach to the origins of 
World War II, based on the thesis 
that war and migration are inti- 
mately connected. The author, a 
prominent demographic expert, con- 
cludes that regulated migration is a 
necessary measure for the preven- 
tion of war. With maps, $5.00 


History: A Guide 


to Peace 
By ERNO WITTMANN 


Here is a provocative and dis- 
turbing evaluation of present day 
political and social trends, with an 
examination of the economic, social, 
and psychological causes of past 
wars. The author finds too much 
diversity of interest in the world to- 


_ day for the successful organization 


of a world state. With maps, $5.50 


Medicine in the 


Postwar World 


The March of Medicine, 1947 


The central theme of the 1947 
Lectures to the Laity, a series given 
annually by the New York Academy 
of Medicine, is that of change and 
progress against the background of 
war experience and experiment. Dis- 
cussion of the atom and medicine, of 
new developments in psychiatry, of 
penicillin, gramicidin, streptomycin. 


$2.00 
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~ Health Education 


The 1947 Health Education 
Conference of the New York 
_ Academy of Medicine 
_ Of interest to all persons engaged 
in the broad task of educating the 
public wages health awareness, 
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to all the teachers.” Certainly the boy 
was precociously observant. When he 
was about twelve his father received a 
letter from an agency in Washington 
promising raise in pay and rank for 
band leaders. These dazzling benefits 
could be had merely by providing this 
all powerful agency with $50 for “neces- 
sary expenses. Fiorello did some quick 
thinking. “‘It’s a fake, a swindle, I 
shouted”—and added “what to me has 
always been the most odious thing you 
could say about people: ‘They're a 
bunch of politicians.’ ” 

The seeds of his undying enmity to 
the Tammany machine were planted 
by the Sunday edition of the New York 
World which came to Prescott with 
fair regularity. Fiorello was boy enough 
to read and enjoy the comics first. He 
was also already enough of the man he 
was to become to “carefully read every 
word of the World’s fight against the 
corrupt Tammany machine in New 
York... . A resentment against Tam- 
many was created in me at that time, 
which I admit is to this day almost an 
obsession.” 

There were other obsessions: With 
the coming of the Spanish American 
War, the boy saw his father become a 
victim of unscrupulous army contrac- 
tors responsible for the poisoned meat 
scandal. Illness and eventual death en- 
sued as a result of this crooked prac- 
tice. 

The book continues its readable ac- 
count of the young man’s progress to- 
ward maturity. It tells of his experience 
in the consular service abroad, his re- 
turn to New York in 1906 where he 
worked as interpreter at Ellis Island 
and in the law courts during the day 
while studying law at night. Appar- 
ently La Guardia had unlimited credit 
when drawing on the funds of human 
energy. — 

His political philosophy was shaped 
in the hard school of life. Flagrant in- 


justice was quick to awake his sym- 


pathy; complacent corruption inflamed 
his indignation. The intolerable plight 
of women garment workers, most of 
whom were newly arrived immigrants, 
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earn his bread in, the sweat of _ his 
brow.” The Women’s Trade Union 
League cabled this statement to George 
Bernard Shaw for his comment. “De 
lightful,” he replied. “Medieval America 
always in the intimate personal confi- 
dence of the Almighty.” 


It was perhaps surprising that La 
Guardia’s first political chance should 
come through the Republican party. His 
election to the House of Representatives 
in 1916 from New York’s 14th district, 
hitherto a Democratic stronghold, upset 
many predictions. War was at hand 
when he went to Washington, but hav- 
ing voted for conscription, he vacated 
his seat in the House to occupy one in 
the cockpit of a bombing plane for ac- 
tive combat duty. Major La Guardia 
after serving overseas in 1917 and 1918 
returned to resume his legislative career. 


This is an exciting story. It is a heart- 
ening story. It is the story of an un- 
common man whose chief concern was 
for the common man, not because he 
loved the average or the subaverage, but 
because he had unquenchable faith in 
man’s capacity and right to better him- 
self if not too hampered by obstacles 
littering the road to progress, left there 
by the complacent inertia of privileged 
incompetence. He did much to remove 
some of these obstacles. He awakened 
public conscience to others still remain- 
ing. Because of him his city is today a 
better place to live in. Because of him 
his country can afford a renewal of faith. 


‘THE GOEBBELS DIARIES, edited 6 


Louis P. Lochner, Doubleday. $4. _ 
George Britt fj 
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A LL OF US WASTED A GOOD DEAL OF 
emotion, I think, in hating little Dr 
Goebbels. His works, in all conscien 
were hateful enough. Himself, he was 
worth,it.) dle a je 

He lived under the impact of vas 
and terrific events, but his respon: 2 
in the main were diminutive—naiv. 
vanity, personal ambition, spite, j us 
palace intrigue, wishful thinking, 
self-delusion. Success dazzled him- 


Can group medicine 
provide 
BETTER TREATMENT 
for 


MORE PEOPLE? 


A well-known professor of 
medicine discusses what is 
happening in American 
Medicine today and what we 
should do about it. 


N THIS frank and revealing book, 

Dr. Benjamin Miller suggests a plan 
for government participation, backed 
by the efforts of the community and 
the individual, that will, in his 
opinion, provide a better system of 
diagnosis and treatment than is avail- 
able to most people under our present 
system of de luxe specialization. 


YOU 


AND YOUR 


DOCTOR 


By Benjamin F. Miller, M.D. 
Clinical \Prof. Medicine, George 
Washington Medical School 


A Selection in the 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
FELLOWSHIP CONTEST 
for Scientific Books Written 
for the Layman — 


$2.75 at all bookstores, or 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York 18 


measure. He was bright but utterly | 


common, a guttersnipe who managed 
to get himself an education, but without 
iG or ideals, and as a youngster 
on the make he found his opportunity 
in? Fitler: 


He was expert at propaganda. One | 


reed not feel too selifghteous because 
of his lies. Propaganda prostitutes, em- 
broiders, twists, and suppresses fact; 


that is characteristic, Our grudge with | 


the Goebbels propaganda is based on 
the vileness of its materials and objec- 
tives—its employment to create a war, 
its anti-Semitism, its anti-humanity. But 
the little doctor understood his tech- 
nique. When he says, for example, “no 
one will listen to well-reasoned argu- 
ments if butter and meat are taken 
away from him,” we see a wide-awake 
effective realist. 


ilies VANDALS AND THE FLAMES WHICH 
fingered into the Goebbels’ filing cab- 
inet and spared these pages showed a 
whimsical selectivity. Our first entry is 
January 21, 1942, the last, December 9, 
1943. 

The spread is from the Nazi high 
tide to the great rebuff at Stalingrad 
and the beginning of mass bombings 
of Berlin. Within this period are entries 
altogether for eight or nine months, 
only. What did Goebbels say when Eis- 
enhower landed in North Africa? 
Those days are missing, along with 
other high spots you’d inquire about. 
But you can read of the final loss of 
Africa, of Mussolini’s fall, and plenty 
of other major stepping stones along 
the Nazi road to ruin. 

Goebbels’ picture of inside Germany 
is dark with dissension and frustration, 


‘not much dictatorial super-efficiency. On 


March 2, 1943, for example, he com- 
plains, “Everybody does and leaves un- 
done what he pleases, because there’s no 
strong authority anywhere.” Defeatism 
crops up on the first page, the pinnacle 
of success, and on the last page we find 
bickering at the highest level. The peter- 
ing out is no Gétterdammerung; seen 
through the eyes of our self-obsessed 


little protagonist, it is more like a shrill 


Punch and Judy. And certainly much 
of Germany was not Nazi. 
Goebbels was a man without friends, 


although he could ingratiate himself 


with useful people. In his shallow na- 
ture his deepest compulsions, outside of 
self-promotion, were fanatical Nazism 
and real worship of Hitler. He under- 
estimated the Americans, grudgingly re- 
spected the British, was baffled by the 


The dynamics of 


leadership ... 


—>This book describes lead- 
ers in general, labor lead- 
ers in particular — and 
tells you what kind of men 
they are, how they got to 
be where they are, and 
what they do after they get 
there. Leaders of 10 typi- 
cal unions are discussed, 
together with a “case his- 
tory” of a union in action. 
“, . . rewarding both for 
itself and for what it will 
contribute to an under- 
standing of leadership.”— 
Mary Jackman, The San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


$3.00 


The LABOR 
LEADER 


By ELI GINZBERG 


We're ALL 
in this book 


—>In a book that “strews 
shrewd insights, curious 
facts and entertaining 
stories along the way” 
(Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., in The New York 
Times Book Review), 
Thomas A. Bailey tells how 
you and I really dictate 
our government’s foreign 
policy, and how we in turn 
are influenced by religion, 
the press, radio, etc. Bailey 
shows that “public opinion 
is stronger than the legis- 
lature and nearly as strong 
as the Ten Command- 
ments.” $5.00 


The MAN 
in the STREET 


By THOMAS A. BAILEY 


MACMILLAN 
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FARMING 
AND 
DEMOCRACY 


By A. Whitney Griswold 


“Griswold’s acute and _ illuminating 
book casts valuable light, not just on 
the persistence of myth in our demo- 
cratic tradition, but on the choices 
with which agriculture confronts our 
policymakers today.’ —Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr. $3.00 


THE NEGRO 
GHETTO 


By Robert C. Weaver 


The recent Supreme Court decision 
banning enforcement of racially re- 
strictive housing covenants throws a 
spotlight on this authoritative study 
of the history and significance of 
Negro segregation in northern cities. 
Dr. Weaver outlines a timely pro- 
gram for democratic housing. $3.75 


TOWARD WORLD PEACE 
By Henry A. Wallace 


“A notable and sorely needed contri- 
bution to American thinking about 
foreign policy and world affairs.”— 
Frederick L. Schuman $1.75 


ALL MANNER OF MEN 
By Malcolm Ross 


“Challenging and dramatic history of 
race relations.” —Boston Herald, $3.50 


NO RETREAT 
FROM REASON 
And Other Essays 
By Alfred E, Cohn 
“Dr. Cohn writes with style and bears 


lightly a weight of learning.’’—Harold 
J. Laski, The New Yorker $3.50 | 


GERMAN REALITIES 
By Gustav Stolper | 


“An invaluable contribution to the 
documentation of our future peace- 
making — if peace it is to be.” — 
Norman Angell, New Leader $3.75 


THE RESHAPING OF 
FRENCH DEMOCRACY 
By Gordon Wright 


“The story of the present French 
Constitution . . . told with knowledge 


Book Review $3.50 


Ab all bookstores 


HARCOURT; BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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and skill.’—N. Y. Herald Tribune’ 


| Russians. The Chicago Tribune won 


his appreciation. 

Louis P. Lochner was equipped to 
edit the diaries by more than twenty 
years service in Germany, most of it 
as chief of the Associated Press bureau 
:n Berlin. His introduction is superb, 
but his notes are often tedious. This se- 
lection is undoubtedly a primary his- 
torical source, of strangely secondary 
value. Its lesson, if any, is that long- 
continued despair and chaos, as after 
the other war, are likely to toss into 
power just such destructive fourth rate 
blatherskites as our hero. 


THE INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS, 
by John Collier, Norton. $3.75. 


Paul Bestor 


E ROM A RICH BACKGROUND OF EXPERI- 
ences and research John Collier has 
provided us with a vivid historical an- 
alysis of Indian character, institutions, 
achievements, and potential possibilities. 
In spite of the thread of mysticism 
woven into the various chapters and the 
almost fanatical devotion of the author 
to the character and cause of the Indian 
and the Indian societies, the book is 
splendidly written and constitutes a fine 
contribution to the literature of our day. 

Whether it be with the Inca Dynasty 
which ruled the lesser peoples of Peru 
before the coming of Pizarro, the amaz- 
ing Aztecs with their far-reaching do- 
minions in Mexico, or the Indian Na- 
tions of the North American continent, 
the author is still completely at home. 
One might wish that he had added a 
chapter on the courageous and invincible 
Auracanians of Chile. They would have 
fitted beautifully into his theory of the 
indestructibility of Indian ideals and in- 
stitutions; and yet he does not really 
need the Auracanians to make. out his 
case for the continuing strength of In- 
dian character and the invulnerability 
of their ideals. 

Without fear~or favor, he tells the 
story of Spanish misrule in South and 
Central America and in the West In- 
dies and of our own double dealing 
with the native tribes of this country. 
It does not make nice reading. There 
is little to choose between the injustices 
and abuses practiced upon the Indians 


by Spain and the United States, respec-~ 


tively, although Spain was the more 
cruel in physical treatment. Certainly 
we have little to be proud of when we 
look at the record of our treatment of 
the Indians of this country. 

We must further hang our heads 


when we read of the constructive policy 
of conservation of natural resources 
practiced by the Indians as compared 
with our own wasteful policies. As a 
matter of fact, in the case of the Incas 
of Peru, for instance, they actually built 
up productive acreages under almost im- 
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ee 


possible conditions. In other words, they | 


did more than merely to protect exist- 
ing soil from destruction. They sup- 
ported an ever increasing population by 
terracing their steep mountain sides and 
conserving the water supply for the dry 
season. 

John Collier is optimistic as to the 
future of the Indians of this hemisphere. 
He believes that the Indian societies, in- 
destructible over the centuries, will play 
an increasingly important part in future 
history. This book is the work of a 
scholar, an historian, an authority — 
probably the greatest living authority— 
on the subjects with which it deals. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN MODERN 
SOCIETY, by Dr. Thomas A. CG. 
Rennie and Luther E, Woodward, Com- 
monwealth Fund, $4. 


Dr. Roy R. Grinker . 


tee LAST WAR WAS REMARKABLY 
effective in catalyzing the progress of 
psychiatry and in stimulating the inter- 
est of hundreds of young physicians, of 
thousands of patients, and many times 
that number of their relatives and 
friends. The authors of this book are 
well qualified to summarize the lessons 
derived from the psychiatric casualties 
of war both during and after the con- 
flict. Both of them have worked with 


returning soldiers and have been instru-_ 


mental in setting up civilian clinics to 
care for veterans and in teaching civilian 
general practitioners the available simple 
methods of treating early and uncom- 
plicated psychological disturbances. At- 
ter summarizing the lessons learned 
from war in the first section of the 


book, the authors then deal with the 


post-emergency problems in mental 
health, and in the third section consider 
the sources of help in treatment and 
prevention.., 

One cannot envisage modern problems 
in psychiatry from the frame of refer- 
ence of necessary steps to be taken in 
the treatment of sick individuals by gen- 
eral practitioners, specialists, counselors, 
ministers, and so on, alone. Our current 
understanding of these problems per- 
mits us to be therapeutically: effective ‘in 
a large percentage of cases, except for 
the fact that there are too few ther- 
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| 


apists available for the tremdous task 


at hand. 


Since the post-emergency problems 
merge imperceptibly into the general 
problems of all psychological conflicts, 
there is no division between the treat- 
ment of veterans and civilians in indus- 
try. The need for treatment of veterans, 
however, has stimulated an increase in 
the development of communtiy clinics. 
These are woefully understaffed because 
of the lack of trained personnel. The 
authors ably present the problem of in- 
troducing adequate teaching of psy- 
chiatry in the universities to medical 
students, psychologists, and social work- 
ers and they outline details of appropri- 
ate curricula. Both of them have been 
concerned with the Minnesota experi- 
ment in which the teaching of psychi- 
atry to general practitioners was so effec- 
tively demonstrated. Currently, the same 
method is to be utilized for instruction 
of general military medical officers now 
in the service. 


Treatment of mental problems, the 
available facilities, the necessary kinds 
of personnel, and the problems of 
pedagogy are well presented in simple 
language that can be understood by all 
interested lay groups. Finally, attention 
is turned to prevention, a summary in 
two excellent chapters on family living 
and education. Belief is expressed that 
knowledge which includes a clear un- 
_ derstanding of the nature of our world 
-and a mode of life that does justice to 
man’s social and emotional needs, is the 
best preventative of mental disturbance 
_and ‘social tensions. The book represents 
_a valuable and a living document con- 
cerning our problems in mental health 
today. 
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CAN EMPIRE, by Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, Macmillan. $5. 
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inating miscellany of ammunition 
‘h Neca to combat the familiar and 
rt “black legend” of Spanish | 


| Albert Deutsch, Journalist and Author — 


ES eee A MISLEADING TITLE SALVADOR — 
de Madariaga has gathered together an 


AS AN ANTHROPOLOGIST VIEWS IT 


in the conquest and settlement | 
_ Mrs. Alice ‘Withrow 


for summer reading | 


A Key to Culture 


Int®eductory Reading for the Great Books Course 


By FRANCIS NEILSON 


A WELCOME GUIDE for the growing number of eager 
students who wish to improve their cultural outlook. Today 
nearly 30,000 adults are attending Great Books Classes in 
25 cities. 


THE AUTHOR has spent more than 50 years 
building his own working library. In this small 
book, he has condensed the thought of his life- 
time of study. (Arranged by chronological peri- . 
ods from the Bible down to modern times.) 


A Stimulant which 
will Aid in the Read- 
ing ef the Classics 


Helpful footnotes through- 
out inform the student 
which modern inexpensive 
editions are available. A 

_list of recommended books 
is given at the end. 


List price—$1.00, 62 pages. 
Cloth binding. Pocket size (4% x 6%). 


C. C. Nelson Publishing Company 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Dr. Leo Crespi, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
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Dr. Robert P. Knight, Austen Riggs Focederieate 
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Dr. Robert M. Lindner, Consultant ae 
Maryland State Board of Correction 
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KINSEY, THE MAN AND HIS PROJECT 


Den nace FACTORS ‘IN SEX EXPRESSION 
Robert io Havighurst, Professor of Education, 
Dnivesiey of Chicago ; ; 
HOW THE REPORT AFFECTS MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING Dr. Abraham Stone, President, 
American Association of Marriage Counselors j 
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Harvard University ge meen 
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Timely and 
Thought-Provoking 


WHY 
MEN 
WORK 


by Alexander R. Heron 


If the answer 
to that question were simple, there 


Why do men work? 


would be no labor problems to worry 
about. Mr. Heron points out that it is 
the responsibility of every American 
today to understand work motivations 
if our high-geared, mass-production 
economy is to survive. 

Second volume in the author's series 
“Toward Understanding in Industry,” 
this book carries on the work started 
in SHARING INFORMATION WITH 
EMPLOYEES $2.50. Watch for BE- 
YOND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
$2.75, slated for early release. 


At your bookstore $2.75 
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patchwork quilt with philosophic com- 

ment and argument used as stitching. 
His thesis is framed in terms of of- 

fense as well as defense. He notes that: 


History is usually conceived under a 
complex set of impulses gravitating to- 
ward one or other of the two chief of 
them: love of tribe and love of truth. 
_.. Love of tribe made it necessary for 
England, France, and Holland to 
blacken Spain; for the richest and most 
majestic empire the world had seen was 
for three hundred years the quarry out 
of which England, France, and Holland 
built their own. . . . Spain had to be 
wrong in order that France, Holland, 
England, and later the United States 
could be right. 


So far the honors are with Sefior 
Madariaga. If his defense is less im- 
pressive, it is perhaps because other men 
before him have quoted for the same 
purpose those royal orders as to the 
kind treatment supposed to be accorded 
Indians, and the protests made by such 
Spaniards as Father Las-Casas against 
the practices of hasty conquerors. 

And few mature students who have 
done any considerable reading in the 
field hold to the legend of “black” Spain 
and “white” England with the fervor 
that Sefior Madariaga alleges, but 
neither would they hold to the obverse 
of the proposition, which is the error 
into which he himself, being also bound 
by “love of tribe,” tends to fall. 

What is far more interesting and valu- 
able than beating the bones of an old 


quarrel is the assorted material which 


the author has gathered. Sefior Mada- 
triaga, who has always had a magpie 
type of mind which delighted in the 
collection and advantageous display of 
bright and arresting detail, is said to 
have spent the war in England lending 
his talents to the British propaganda of- 
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fices. Obviously he spent his spare time 
in the British Museum, reading old 
manuscript accounts of the Spanish con- 
quest and occupation. 

He has set forth a long bibliography 
of original sources out of which he has 
culled bits and pieces that give flashes 
of insight into the ‘functioning of 
Spain’s fabulous cities in the New 
World. Some day a genius will weave 
this material into a great narrative that 
can justly be called the “Rise of the 
South American Empire,* chronicling 
step by step that extraordinary burst of 
human activity which swirled in the 
New World during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, erecting cities, palaces, churches, a 
social order that rivaled the best in the 
homeland. Until then, the interested 
reader will enjoy Senor Madariaga’s wit, 
forgive him the logical pitfalls he digs 
for himself, and thank him for the 
glimpses of empire in operation in the 
south at a time when the area now 
occupied by the United States was 
hardly touched by European settlement. 


NO RETREAT FROM REASON AND 
OTHER ESSAYS, by Alfred E, Cohn. 
Harcourt, $3.50, 3 


' Dr. Edward Stainbrook 


, &T VARIOUS RESTING-PLACES IN A LONG, 
distinguished, and busy career in medi- 
cal science, Dr. Alfred Cohn, member 
emeritus of the Rockefeller Institute, has 
written down his thoughts on reason, 
science, art, and civilization. 

These essays are concerned with many 
subjects. They include a discussion of 
the position of psychoanalysis in medi- 
cine, valuable and original biographical 
evaluations of Simon Flexner and John 
Wyckoff, an address on the develop- 
ment of Harvey’s conception of the cir- 
culation, an. historical survey of the 
changes in the public attitudes toward 


medicine, speculations on the influence 
of modern science on painting and 
sculpture and on the differences between 
art and science, a detailed lecture on 
the meaning of medical research, reflec- 
tions on retiring, and a spiritual biog- 
raphy of the author. 

Like the French Encyclopedists of an- 
other century, Dr. Cohn believes in a 
reason that is creative and productive 
rather than merely analytic. Moreover, 
since for Dr. Cohn science is the re- 
pository of the funded reason of man, 
no retreat from reason necessarily im- 
plies no retreat from science. Scientific 
discovery must not be restrained nor 
must the scientist be intimidated by the 
probable social uses of the products of 
his reason. 


_-In times which we do not hesitate tu 
call the “age S unreason” or the “age 
of anxiety,” D . Cohn’s affirmation of 
a faith in reason is a particularly cogent 
and intellectually sensitive expression. 
He chooses his side in the eternal duality 
of human nature, the constant struggle 
of man to make rational his fundamen- 
tal irrationality. Nevertheless, if one 
asks with Arthur Koestler in “Arrival 
and Departure,” “Why is there nobody 


to tell me what to do?”—reason alone’ 


will always give something less than is 
wanted. 


As Dr. Cohn admits, “We could await 
certainty if we thought someone, some 
day, would tell us. But that way, I 
think, lies weakness. We must on the 
evidence accept not knowing as final.” 


ASSESSMENT OF MEN-—Selection of 
Personnel for the Office of Strategic 
Services, by the OSS Assessment Staff. 
Rinehart. $6.50. sre 


Steuart Henderson Britt 


known to one another. Because of the 
unusual nature of their proposed as- 


‘signments and the necessity for com- 


plete teamwork, the job of the psy- 


chologists was not just to weed out the | 


less able; but to identify those men who 
in the field might become sloths, free 
talkers, bad actors, or,irritants to others, 
and thus do irreparable“harm to the pro- 
gram or endanger the lives of them- 
selves or their associates. 


Will this man favorably impress the 


resistance group into whose territory 
he will parachute? Will he find long 
periods of isolation intolerable? Will he 
be able to keep security? Will he rant 
and boast? Will he lower the morale 
of his co-workers? To answer questions 
of this sort, over 5,000 persons were 
“assessed” either in the three-day pro- 
gram or in a special one-day psychologi- 
cal testing situation. Several hundred 
cases were followed up to determine the 
general validity of the tests. 

At the end of the assessment period 
the psychologists met for an interchange 
of their observations and test scores. 
The end result was a carefully docu- 
mented analysis of each candidate, in- 
cluding judgments of his potential use- 
fulness or lack of it for particular kinds 
of OSS assignments. 

As a psychologist, it was my privilege 
to live with some of these. assessors of 
personality for a three-day period; and 
a more enthusiastic group I never have 
encountered. Their cooperative spirit is 
revealed again in this challenging book, 
where the only author mentioned on the 


fiyleaf is “The OSS Assessment Staff’— 


actually seventy-four individuals. 

It is to be hoped that similar effort 
may eventually be devoted to selection 
of candidates for Annapolis and West 
Point, for various governmental agencies, 


; HIS IS TRULY A PIONEERING Book —and for certain types of business enter- 


: which describes in detail one of the’ 


_ most important group experiments ever 
conducted—the psychological analysis of 
the aptitudes and abilities of recruits for — 
OSS (the Office of Strategic Services). 
Groups of psychologists cooperated in 
devising, developing, and utilizing 


groups of OSS candidates, who lived 
with the psychologists at secret locations 
for three-day analysis periods while they 
were subjected to almost constant 
yy and observation. | 


unique tests and stress situations for - 


candidates wore army fatigues, so — 


prises. This volume points the way to 
better utilization of realistic test situa- 
tions. : 


PHYSICIANS OF THE SOUL, by 
Charles F, Kemp. Macmillan. $2. 75, 


- John Howland Lathrop, D.D. 


a 
HIS IS A GOOD GENERAL OUTLINE OF 


spiritual counseling from the New Tezs- - 


tament period to the present time, with 
here and there noteworthy omissions in- 


dicating the author’s preference fora. 


group of leaders in the therapeutic 


- there could be no indication of movement centering about Russell L. 
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A new scientific 
approach to 
social problems 


Psycho- 
social 
Medicine 


By JAMES L. 


HALLIDAY 
M.D. 


In this important study a 
prominent British psychia- 
trist applies the principles 
of psychosomatic medicine 
to the “illnesses” of mod- 
ern communities and social 
groups. 


Time Magazine says: “Psy- 
chiatrist James L. Halliday, 
who took a long look... 
has come forth with a 
diagnosis that might not 
_ surprise Theologian Rein- 
hold Niebuhr or Historian 
Arnold J. Toynbee: modern 
society is a very sick pa- 
tient. The disease; an ail- 
ing mind , . . Medicine’s 
Job? Doctors must get 
better training in psychoso- 
matic medicine, learn to’ mF 
recognize the serious bio- Si 
logical effects of social ; 
sickness.” 


At all bookstores $3.50 
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BOOKS BY BERTRAND RUSSELL Emmanual Movement in Boston, at the 
shes ; time of his brief visits to Grace Church, 
Bertrand Russell, the distinguished philosopher, mathematician, logician and Freethinker. York City, which en ded in 1931. 
recently said that he enjoyed writing booklets for BE, Haldeman-Julius because he is | New a Ys -4 about Dr. -Wor al 
given the fullest freedom of expression. In the books listed below Russell offers a feast | But nothing 1s said @ ou ¢ ; 
of reason, information, logic, wit and rollicking humor, We present: cester’s work in Brooklyn during the 
IDEAS THAT HAVE HARMED MANKIND: -.------+- 3S | same pid i conesion with op 
sO Ee ce ioe Parte in modern sci 25 ‘zing the Associated Clinic of Re- | 
IS MATERIALISM BANKRUPT? Mind and matter in modern science Cc gan g BY : sin 
FAITH OF A RATIONALIST. No apernatural copie Kye to ; ligion and Medicine. This clinic has 
k kind, (Contai ction by E, Haldeman-Julius)....... 25c ; ; i 31, with 
VALUE OF becis THOUGHT. How bs be a truth-seeker and break functioned continuously since 19 ae 1 | 
chains of mental slavery........---+e22e0022 beens eee teeebess 25¢ Dr. Horatio W. Dresser as Spiritua 
ee OF INTELLECTUAL RUBBISH, Hilarious catalogue of ee Counsellor through the greater part of 
RUUD ICL. pas sea toles pai =) bisid eyeTe = % ons whe = vin oleae iene ails oie * on ; ; 
HOW TO READ AND UNDERSTAND HISTORY. The past as its history. 
the key to the future ......-..0+seee eerste an BA ns AS in 25c In the brief references to P. PP. = 
HO Polson» LOGO TOGIGAN,AND'A 45 | uy, ao mention mado he 
VALUE OB{SKEPTICISM.....s.0.0.0-g500e+00 0+ 0+* ee Me 5c most important book, “The Quimby 
OE a emi Manuscripts,” by appeal to which, nv: 
STOICISM AND MENTAL HEALTH..........-0+0:0+00+00 00 25¢ merous ‘errors of statement could have 
WHA TEIS THE “SOUL? ccicic cic bis cee oe ce bse so 00 4106 wieturolsusteiens 25c been avoided. References to the New 
WEEE CAN, A EREEMAN SW QRSHIDE S717." SMM pe hig). | UDC Pes 
HAS RELIGION MADE USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS TO movement fail to mention the works of 
POE epee Ea cae we W. F. Evans, the first to publicize 
Sota Goer clue’ eos 4 svelleie 0's e) sRatetnMensmete Ic Quimby’s ideas, beginning in 1869; and 


If i i 
you want all 17 books listed above remit only $2.75 and ask for COMPLETE LIST neglect such writers as Henry Wood, 


Horatio Dresser, and others of his group 
on whose teachings the movement as a 
whole was based in the early 90’s. Mrs. 
Eddy (then Mrs. Patterson) is said to 
have been “the one who was first 
healed” by Quimby, a strange statement 
in view of the fact that Quimby had 
been practising his brand of healing 
many years before that. 

The author is so afraid to touch on 
matters that might raise issues as to the 
origin of Christian Science that he fails 
to grasp the scope and meaning of the 
parent ideas without which mental heal- 
ing as known during a half century 
would not have existed. It is important _ 
to put these matters in the right light 
by appeal to the books neglected by this 
author, not because of any controversy, 
but because it is a question of the ideas 
and methods which made the movement _ 
significant enough to evoke reaction 
from medical men and to lead to the 
founding of the Emmanuel Movement. — 


OF TITLES BY BERTRAND RUSSELL AS PUBLISHED BY US. If you order less 
than a complete set, remit as priced above after each title, All Russell books, whether 
ordered in complete sets or selections of titles, are shipped carriage charges prepaid. 
Mail your order and remittance to: 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, Box R-1953, GIRARD, KANSAS 


A housing program desired by 60 million people is being stifled 
by hypocrisy, greed, politics and entrenched inefficiency. 
_-—-@ *~Are you licked? Or is there still something you can do about a 
_. better place to live? Gg . ~ 
@ Here are the facts—and a program—by the country’s foremost 
housing experts. ; | Shere 


- SPECIAL HOUSING ISSUE 
ibufors: Lewis Mumford, Charles Abrams, Leon Keyserling, Catherine Baver, 
: Johnson, Nathan Straus, Chat Patterson, Robert Lasch, and John P. Dean. 

cial statements by William Green, Philip Murray, and Senators Robert F. 
n_ J. Ellender, and Robert A. Taft. C Pett a 


THE MOODS OF TYPE, by Clayton — 
Whitehill. Barnes & Noble. $5. a 


Kathleen Sproul — 


A BOOK AS FASCINATING AS THIS ONE | 
can be a reviewer’s despair. The tempta- _ 
tion to quote at length is countered — 


ig 


| He also manages to make his interpre- 
tations of the various basic forms of 
b type a critique, if not an epitome also, 
cof semantics. 

This is a book certainly for those who 
deal with type, but any general reader 
‘whose curiosity extends to the philos- 
cophy of communication will be re- 
y warded, In the last paragraph, the au- 
t thor asks when we will come to the 
q knowledge of being whole men—and 
@ answers “When we lift the iron curtain 
¢ of communication between man and his 
i inner self.” 


‘Instead of hospitals 


(from page 317) 


iis the period of adjustment during 
ithe early days after arrival in the 
|home. One man stumbled and fell 
‘over things each night as he went 
| upstairs to bed. The caretaker could 
| not understand this until he learned 
| that in the institution all lights were 
| turned on and off by attendants and 
| the patient knew nothing about elec- 
i tric light switches. 
Family care patients in New York 
State receive 25 cents for spending 
-money each week, and it is astonish- 
ing what this small sum of money 
can do. The privilege of buying a bar 
of soap or paying their own way into 

the movies increases their self-esteem 
and their sense of being genuinely a 
part of the community. 

One woman had always dreamed 
of owning a pair of nice stockings. 
Hoarding her little allowance, she at 
last had enough to go to a shop and 
buy some. The effect was astonishing. 

Owning a pair of nylons established 
her, in her own eyes, as a lady; and 
she cultivated the social graces that 


she thought went with wearing silk. 


From a closed-up, completely aso- 
cial individual, she became gentle, 
oughtful of others, a person of ac- 


ceptable manners and habits. She dis- 


carded her fantasies, and at the end 
y a year was put on convalescent 
status. After two years she was dis- 
charged as recovered. 
Occasionally patients take their cure 


eported in panic that her two “boys” 
run away. Her charges, both over 


ty, had quietly ambled down to : 
village and found jobs as dish- | 
-and handyman. Investigation | 


_ that they were eping well, 


and 


nto their own hands. One caretaker 


WINS WRITING SUCCESS 
THOUGH CRIPPLED WITH ARTHRITIS 


“When I became almost crippled with arthritis, N.I.A. train- 
ing proved its value. I began acting as local correspondent 
for two papers. Then I started a publication of my own. 
‘The Beekeeper’ became a reality and a success. Were I 
physically able, I would crawl to the top of the house and 
shout the merits of N.I.A. Training.”—Elmer Carroll, Koute 
3, Box 540, Lansing, Michigan. 


Dew do you KNOW you can't WRITE ? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, Eades competent guid- 
ance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to 
come when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material 
about which to write—develops their talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. / 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases it’s writing instruction on 


journalism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many suc- 


cessful authors. 
Learn to write by writing 


Nee Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week hy week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active 
_writers are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that 
(instead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are dane deh developing your 
own distinctive, self-lavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and which at 
the same time develops in ar the power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people-who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors, and, therefore, give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned from material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
_business, fads, books, current events, sports, homemaking, local and 
club activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure VETERANS: 
_hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. : . 

This course: 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, creas imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will a ob ft ithout obligation. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One enue, New York 16, N. Y. . 
(Founded 1925). ; 
a ee at © 

oe han We 


Newspaper Institute of Asatrtent 
One Park ee New w York 16, N. Y. 


approved for 
Veterans’ Training 


ee ee ee eee eee 


Classified Advertising 


RATES 
Display aun es, 50c per line 
Non-display . - 10c per word 
Minimum Charg $2.00 per insertion 


Discounts «. -; 10% on six insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E, 19th Street New York 3 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
eee 


GERTRUDER.STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 


York. PL. 7-8590. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 


group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE (male), wide experience in 
field of Child Care and Recreation desires 
connection with active and progressive or- 
ganization. 8745 Survey. 


HOMEWORK desired by young woman, two 
small ¢hildren, typing, manuscripts, address- 
ing, colating, complete knowledge of office 


routine. 8750 Survey. 


GRADUATE New York School, substantial 
executive experience both family and chil- 
dren’s agencies, will consider change to 
agency wanting progressive, up-to-date pro- 
gram. 8742 Survey. 


INTERESTED in securing Executive position 
as Director of Home for boys. Ten years ex- 
ecutive experience with pre and delinquent 
boys. Now under contract but available soon. 
8751 Survey. 


MAN, married, age 50, excellent references, 

experience; psychiatric case work, children, 
adults; administration, community organiza- 
tion, industrial relations, available. 8716 Sur- 


vey. 


eye a ON GROUP WORKER (Man), 


Chicago Social Service Administration, 
1941; Community Center, Detention Home, 
Workcamp Experience; Special Training 
Methods-Materials Group Leadership. Town 

or Small “City preferred. 8757 Survey. 


munity organization, desires responsible posi- 
‘tion. Available September. Outstanding ref- 
erences, 8761 Survey. 


MAN, fifteen years in case and group work 
five years in teaching, member A.A.S.W. an 
A.A.G.W. S. in Education. Work of in- 
stitutional nature preferred, other considered. 
Available in June. 8760 Survey. 


groups. 
New York. 8765 Survey. 


TION desired by 
in social science. 


| 


CALLING AMERICA §| ssues 


| Unfinished Busin 


or physically, they were taken off the 
hospital rolls and given a convalescent 
status. 

Family care is not a simple pro- 
cedure; its administration is highly 
complicated. Not only must patients 
and homes be carefully examined as 
to their suitability for this kind of 
care, they must also be fitted to each 
other. In rural areas the mentally un- 
stable have to deal with less compli- 
cated conditions than in cities. Yet 
many patients accustomed to an ur- 
ban or small town environment are 
frightened by the isolation of coun- 
try life. 

In the present housing shortage, 
homes are hard to find. The rising 
cost of living makes possible care- 
takers cautious. A shortage of psychi- 
atrists and social service workers 
adds to the problem of adequate su- 
pervision. And there must be a com- 
munity agency willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for a case when the pa- 
tient is well enough to be transferred 
to convalescent care. 

In spite of these stumbling blocks, 
family care is rapidly gaining head- 
way. “Institutional life results at best 
in passive indolence, and at worst in 
bitterness and rebellion,’ Miss Crut- 
cher says. “Once the public gets over 
its largely unfounded fear of the 
mentally ill, we shall be able to util- 
ize the health-restoring virtues of our 
homes in a way that will vastly re- 
duce our hospital population.” 


Among ourselves 


(from page 283) 


years, said, in announcing the completion 


of his task, “Mr. Rosenwald did not believe 


in perpetual endowments. Feeling that 
each generation should care for its own 
progress and that funds should be used 
while ideas and enthusiasm were fresh, he 
stipulated that the foundation he created 


should expand itself and close its work 


within twenty-five years of his death.” 
Since 1930, there has been a close and 


Graphic and the Rosenwald Fund. Out of | 
this came outstanding studies in the fields : 


of health and education. T! 
helped both in planning and fin 


ing two chil X 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED 
HEAD WORKER 
FOR 
SETTLEMENT HOUSE 


Capable of organizing and su- 
pervising group projects in 


Minneapolis. 
Replies confidential. 


President, Wells Memorial Set-_ 


tlement House, Minneapolis. 


. 


— z ~ 
SUPERVISORS—two openings for supervisors 


child idance and child placing units. Re- 


quire highly qualified experienced supervisors. — 


Salaries based on qualifications. Write Jacob 
L. Trobe, Executive Director, Jewish Child 


Care Association of Essex County, 31 Clinton 


Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
eee 
SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 


SERVICE HAS OPENINGS FOR PRO-- 


FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 4 


AND CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 


ERS. 
GRADE I ..... ppsitisle Caters letets $2580-$2936 
GRADE II ......-..----+-- $2664-$3312 


GRADE III ............... $31 


¢ 


Z 


44 up a 
APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTO 995 _~ 


MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA. 


WOMAN _ wanted 


for executive position in 


x 
z 


e 


unique Episcopal home for normal, fatherless — 


girls four to eighteen (attending public school) 
in metropolitan city. 2 
Protestant with high educational backgroun 
and experienced i 
should preferably be between thirty and fort 
two years of age. 8741 Survey. < 


SEVERAL VACANCIES in a newly merged 
Jewish Family and Children’s Agency for 
graduate caseworkers with family or child 
welfare background. Salary range $2,400 to 
pez 00, according to experience. Opportunity 
or supervision. Apply_to Mr. Jacob Little, 
Executive Director, 
Service Agency, 
Connecticut. 


vay 


year or more graduate training desired. Good 
personnel practices. Salary dependent upon 


training and experience. Indiana. 8701 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS for national agency ~ with 
multiple ‘service program for adjustment of 
foreign born in U. S.; M.S. degree re- 

quired; salary range $2700--$3925 ; _appo' 

‘ment within range, depending on experience. 

Promotion opportunities. Knowledge of Ger- 


United Jewish Social 
91 Vine Street, Hartford, 


nn a a 
CASEWORKERS for familes and children. One 


Applicant must be ~ 
qd 
in young people’s work ; — 


_ man or Yiddish desirable. Write or telep! 
United Service for New Americans, I 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. CO 7- 


1 has c SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK f 
fruitful collaboration between Survey | 


service family casework agen 
and challenging opportunity 
3600-$4500 annually. Wri 


Social Service Bure 
_. Street, Miami 3 1 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKERS, professionally trained, for 
family casework agency. Interesting arid chal- 
lenging opportunity, . 308 $2400-$3840. 
Write Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 

127 N. W. 2nd Street, Miami 36, Florida. 


CASE WORKER—with M.S.S. or one year in | 


graduate school plus experience. Excellent 
working conditions, Salary according to quali- 
: fications and experience. 8664 Survey. 


GASEWORKER, Female, graduate of accred- 
;. ited school of, social work, for family case- 
‘work with Jewish agency.” Goéd salary: >»: Op- 
: portunity for -some:.icommunity. organization. 


; Write fully concerning qualifications to Jewish. | 


+ Welfare Service; 18 South Stockton “Street, 
> Trenton, New’jéefseye) ; tae 


CASE WORKER for progressive, expanding 
‘family agency. Excellent supervision.  Op- 
+ portunities for community work. Salary com: 
‘mensurate with experience. Write John W. 
Anderson, Executive Secretary, 411 Walnut 
* Street, Allentown, Pa. 


ASSISTANT AGENCY EXECUTIVE FOR 
INTAKE AND FAMILY DIVISION OF 
CATHOLIC FAMILY AND CHILD WEL- 
FARE AGENCY. $4,152 to $4,644 SAL- 
ARY, DEPENDING UPON _ SUPERVI- 
SORY AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERI- 
ENCE. APPLY TO GENERAL DIREC- 
TOR, CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA, : 


erson 1, N. J. 


CASEWORKER, by Family Service agency 
with high standards. Graduate from school 
of social work, with some courses in supervi- 
sion, interested in training for supervisory 

* position. Prefer someone who has either super- 
vised student or beginning worker. Beautiful 
southern city, 
good salary, 
8726 Survey. 


cosmopolitan, ideal climate, 
attractive working conditions. 


MIDWEST organization with club house 
’ city and year round adventure camp nearby 
seeks young man who likes to work with 
_ underprivileged children. Must have train- 
ing akin to settlement and scouting work and 
ability and initiative that will keep him 
growing into a better job. 8764 Survey. 


WANTED—Psychiatric Social Worker for part 
time position, Knowledge of Yiddish essential. 
8762 Survey. 


VOLUNTEER BUREAU DIRECTOR for new 
; Bureau in '‘Mid-Western City. Salary range 
$3000 to $3600.—Welfare Council of Vander- 


burgh County;. 206 S. E. First Street, Evans- | 


ville, Indiana,. 


OPPORTUNITY for fully trained, advanced 
caseworker, to begin supervisory experience 
and continue “interesting and. varied family 
casework practice. 
$3800. 8766 Survey. 


x 


Beginning salary $3600-  _ 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED’ IMMEDIATELY 


Two thoroughly educated, trained and experlenced 
Senior Case Workers, who can furnish references 
from reputable Child Welfare Agency. 
Permanent position assured right persons, Prefer- 
ence will be given to persons having had Southern 
States experience. Salary range from $3,000 to 
$3,600 depending on the qualifications. Write 
Children’s: Home Society of Florida, 403 Consoli- 
dated Building, Jacksonville, attention Marcus C. 
Fagg, State Superintendent. 
NB: We are a. Stateside non-sectarian, 
private, child placing agency. 


CASEWORKERS: Male ér:female for Jewish 

: _ child care. agency offering’ foster’ home, in-« 
stitutional, adoption services,. Excellent - su- 
pervision. Staff psychiatrist and panel 
nationally known child ° psychiatrists. Must 
have completed graduate: training: Salary up 
to $4140. Jewish Children’s Bureau, 231 S. 
Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK, graduate of 
accredited School of Social Work, minimum 


Miami, 127 W. 2nd Street, Miami 36, 
Florida. 
CASEWORKERS, graduate: degree; agency 


having institutional and foster home programs, 
(1) ‘With placement and homefinding experi- 
ence for adoption caseload; (2) Caseload of 
school age children in cottage plan institu- 
tion; (3) Foster home placement and home- 
finding caseload. Salary range $2700 to $3600. 
Small staff, ideal. working conditions. rite 
to William I. Lacey, Executive Director, 
Methodist Children’s Home Society, Children’s 
Village, Redford Station, Detroit 19, Michigan. 


NEW UNIT of Episcopal Boys’ Home soon to 
open needs program supervisor, assistant pro- 
gram supervisor, housemother, and secretary. 
Write Director, St. Francis Boys’ Home, 
Ellsworth, Kansas. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER, progressive 
midwestern state has several vacancies now 
and later this summer, Salary $2940 to $3420, 
8758 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS—openings in children’s 
agency operating child guidance and child 


placing -units, Want highly qualified -experi- ’ 


enced workers. Salaries based on qualifications. 
Write Jacob L.. Trobe, Executive ‘Director, 
Jewish Child Care Association of Essex 
County, 31 Clinton Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


CASEWORKER for foster home placement 
agency. Graduates without experience accept- 
able though experience preferred. Prevailing 
salary scales. Promotion from staff when pos- 
sible. 8763 Survey. 


casework program. Salary up to $4,200. Chal- 
lenging opportunity. Famil 
_Service, 602 South Cheyenne, 


\ 


advancement to satisfacto person, i 
Director, Oregon Dery ene Society, 
220 Park Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


DISTRICT WORKER d< 


+ $285.00-$315.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. _. = ‘ 
eae oa Cotiere 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of social 


PS 
- 


work which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare. administration and 


welfare, 1 year in public assistance and 1 year in a supervisory capacity. 


social work, 1 of which must have been in—child 


unk 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER 


"Salary Ran 
_ Minimum 


Experience: 1 year in 


bis 3 Box 2781 


ualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 
work which must have eanaes courses a pee welfare an 

upervi ‘work i ild‘and family welfare. ’ 
ee ord ithe Bist 5 years o social work in child welfare. 


es $270.00-$300.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum, : =i q 


d public welfare administration and ~ 


1 year at recognized school of soci 


For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 
: ALASKA DEPARTMENT 


“OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
- Juneau, Alaska — 


Se 


THE BOOKSHELF 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N, ¥. 

and HARD-TO- 


OUT-OF-PRINT = 33,,#AR0-T0- 


Plied; also genealogies, incomplete sets completed 
magazine back numbers supplied, .etc.:. All subjects, 
all languages. ‘Send- us your list’ of book-wants— 
no obligations. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We alsp:suaply all cureent books at publishers’ 
prices postpaid.) 


ad AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117:-West 48tit Street Dept. G, New York 19, N. Y. 
P.8,. We also BUY books and magazines, 
Send us your list. 


OUR WORLD-WIDE SEARCH SERVICE 
will get you the hard-to-find books you have 
been looking for. Send us your list. without 
obligation. ALTA BOOK SERVICE, Box 
258-T, Waterbury, Conn. 


SEND us that list of books you’ve been hunt- 
ing. We'll find the “elusive things’! Helen 
B. Haynes Book Searchers, 105 St. Alphonsus 
St., Boston 20, Mass. . 


STUMPED FOR YOUR VACATION? 

VACATIONER’S GUIDE carefully classifies 
and describes 300 resorts and cottages by 
rates, location and accommodation. Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
also descriptive articles. 32 pages. Illustrated. 
Send 25c’ to VACATIONER’S GUIDE, 
509-V 5th Avenue, New York 17. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept, SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. — 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 

. beautiful designs... Most varied bookplate as- 
sortment ever’ offered. ANTIOCH BOOK- 
PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa~ 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.i. 
Linguaphone. Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 

_York 20, N. Y. 


| 


FOR SALE 
WRITER'S ROOKERY—S5 room mountain 
home, 1% acres near unspoiled village, vicinity 


Cooperstown, New York. Electricity, water. 
$2,600, terms.  Reizenstein, 268 est 12th. 
Street, N. Y. C. 

CANDY 


THE SOUTH WON’T DISAPPOINT if a 
judge it by our Creole Pecan Pralines. ig, 
rich pecan halves in creamy, luscious caramel. 
Authentic Creole recipe—you’ve never tasted 
ach mnaryplons eae, ee es ce Eralines 
about 13% 5 by stpaid, rite for 
oe Send check or ¥.0. to Longfellow 


-s House, Dept: G, Pascagoula, Miss. 


~“POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill . for genuine ‘‘Powhatan” 
' handmade Indian 


\ 


sriginal Virginia antique. Long 
combined with porous clay bowl saturated 
hae honey belors ailoag Ad 4 a ‘h is 
ing en ent, Pos spaid, a 
sc ling EO Bax 160, Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 
———— — 
~ 4 / > *. \ 


1, kil lica- 
clay smoking pee 


— HARPER BOOKS — 


Illuminating Problems That Confront Democracy 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 
A CONDENSED EDITION OF AN AMERICAN DILEMMA 
By Arnold Rose. Sinclair Lewis described An American Dilemma as 


“the Bible of the vaae es 
i 1 that is anxious about the Negroes, that wants to know what they are feally like an 
ae ee ai of them.” This abridgment of Gunnar Myrdal’s 1500-page social classic answers 
the growing demand for a briefer, more concise statement of his central thesis. Here his perceptive 
analysis of the inner conflict between American professions of democracy and American dealings with 
its Negro citizens emerges with vigor and power. Thus it makes avail le to a wider audience a vital 
message that has stirred the American conscience in an extraordinary way. $3.75 


WITNESSES FOR FREEDOM 


NEGRO AMERICANS IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Edited by Rebecca Chalmers Barton. Foreword by Alain Locke. This volume is at once a gallery 
of Negro self-portraits and an interpretative appreciation of what they reveal. Liberal excerpts from 
23 Negro autobiographies are here found to reveal our Negro citizens not alone as accommodators but | 
as achievers, experimenters and protesters for a new freedom. In assembling and: evaluating these 
valuable literary excerpts, Mrs. Barton supplies fresh insight into the study of prejudice and a new 
appraisal of the Negro contribution to American letters. “It affords an unsentimental and therefore 
sobering and ‘enlightening journey into the psychological heart of the American race problem.” — 
From the Foreword. j $ 


RESOLVING SOCIAL CONEFLICTS 


By Kurt Lewin, Edited by Gertrud Weiss Lewin. Foreword by Gordon W, Allport. This study into 
‘the nature of group conflict constitutes one of the most novel and stimulating contributions to creative 
- social theory to be published in some years. A posthumous collection of writings by one of this genera- 
tion’s most original social psychologists, it centers on the problems of the impact of culture on group 

living, and on the tensions which obtain among various contemporary groups. In penetrating underlying ~ 
causes, it suggests bridges to better understanding and offers a new basis for resolving social conflict. 
$3.50 


FREEDOM AND THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE STATE | 


By Joseph Rosenfarb, Author of “The National Labor Policy.” “Joseph Rosenfarb has made a great — 
contribution to the science of government and public ihtsking by eee: the way to economic Hest 
within the framework of our free traditional democracy and private enterprise . . . This book deals 
so fundamentally with the crucial problems facing us that the public official, the social scientist and aR 
indeed every citizen will benefit in years to come from this influential volume.”—U. S. Senator Robert 

PF. Wagner. te. ‘onthe : Soe = $4.00u Ts 


mur pursuit of peace. 
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